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TRUST. 


Make a little fence of trust 
About to-day; 

Fill the space with loving work, 
And therein slay. 





Look not thro’ the sheltering bars 
Upon to-morrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes 
Of joy or sorrow. 
Friend's Intelligencer. 


THE STAINFORTH LIBRARY. 








How many American women—or men 
either, for that matter—have ever heard of 
the Rev. F. J. Stainforth, an English cler- 
gyman who died nearly twenty years ago? 
Yet he must have devoted much of his life 
and a considerable fortune to building up 
avast and singular monument of the lit- 
erary industry of English and American 
women,—an enormous collection of books 
written by them in the departments of po- 
etry and the drama alone. The library 
was sold at auction in London by Sotheby 
Wilkinson and Hodge, in July, 1867, the 
sale occupying six days; and the auction- 
eers’ catalogue now lies before me. It 
comprises 3,006 separate lots, and as these 
lots vary from one volume up to thirty, 
the whole number of volumes in the libra- 
ry must come fully up to 7,000. I think I 
have seen a notice of one larger library 
than this, composed entirely of women’s 
writings and books relating to them; but 
Ihave never seen a catalogue of any such 
collection. With some general knowledge 
of the subject—and having indeed been a 
collector of out-of-the-way books bearing 
on the history of women, I must confess 
to being utterly amazed at the extent of 
this catalogue. The vast and minute la- 
bor with which Mr. Stainforth must have 
brought together such a library can only 
be appreciated by one who has had a good 
deal to do with books. 

Many persons, for instance, have heard 
of Mrs. Susannah Centlivre and Mrs. Aphra 
Behn as authors of witty and not always 
savory dramas and poems, at a time when 
women were hardly known in literature. 
Here is a man who secured almost every 
early edition of almost every play they 
ever wrote, amounting in Mrs. Centlivre’s 
ease to 140 volumes and Mrs. Behn’s to 


How many of my readers have ever 
heard of Mrs. Hannah Cowley who also 
wrote plays and poems from the year 1776 
onward, and who is here represented by 
78 volumes? There are no less than 150 
volumes by Miss Hannah More; 94 by 
Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe, once famed as ‘*Phi- 
lomela ;” 79 by Mrs. Hemans; 66 by Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu; 61 by Mrs. Inch- 
bald; 38 by Mrs. Maclean (L. E.L). All 
these include, be it understood, a variety 
of different editions, as well as separate 
works. There is something extraordinary 
in the care with which whole series of 
editions were brought together by Mr. 
Stainforth; for instance, the nine suc- 
cessive issues of the once famous poems of 
Charlotte Smith; and all the seventeen 
editions of Jane Bowdler’s ‘Poems and Es- 
says.” Of course if a book has any value, 
each issue of it has value; for the changes 
which it undergoes are a part of its history, 
and often of the history of the time. 

If great thoroughness is shown in this 
careful display of English authors, the 
Minute labor is still more remarkable 
when brought to bear on those living in 
America. What American library, for in- 
stance, has ever brought together the ten 
Successive editions of Mrs. Frances Kem- 
ble Butler’s tragedy ‘Francis the First ;” 
or has made up in all twenty-two volumes 
of her writings? What American collect- 
or can show twenty-nine volumes by Mrs. 
Sigourney or thirteen by Hannah F. 
Gould? The early colored poet Phillis 
Wheatley is here represented by seven 
books or editions; more, probably, than 
could easily be found in one library on 
this side the water. ‘The once famous lit- 
trary lady, Mrs. Sarah Wentworth Morton 





of Dorchester, is here represented by her 
most noted work **Beacon Hill, a Local 
Poem” (published in 1797); also by “My 
Mind and its thoughts” and by “‘Ouabi, or 
the Virtues of Nature, an Indian Tale, by 
Philenia, a lady of Boston.” Here is to 
be found the very rare work by Anne 
Bradstreet, announced as “the ‘Tenth 
Muse lately sprung up in America; or 
several Poems, compiled with great varie- 
ty of Wit and Learning, full of delight.” 
This appeared in 1650; and there is also 
the third edition of her ‘‘Several Poems” 
published at Boston in 1758, and unknown 
to the bibliographer Lowndes. 

Among the rarer books connected with 
English authors are the original black-let- 
ter edition of the *“‘examinacyon” of the 
martyred Anne Askewe, ‘with her songs 
in Newgate” (1547); Queen Katherine 
Parr’s ‘**Lamentation of a Sinner” (1563) ; 
and the very rare ‘‘Monument of Ma- 
trones,”” by Thomas Bentley (1582) of 
which only two other perfect copies are 
known. ‘This is described in the title-page 
as ‘containing seven severall lamps of 
Virginitie or district treatises.” There is 
also the ‘*Tragedie of Antonis,” translated 
by the Countess of Pembroke (1595) ; Lady 
Diana Primrose ‘*Chaine of Pearle” (1630) ; 
and ‘*‘Anna Hume's translations from Pe- 
trarch (1644). There are also many interest- 
ing manuscripts, and there are 370 portraits 
of women authors, bound in one volume. 

This is a brief sketch of an extraordina- 
ry collection; so remarkable that it would 
seem an infinite pity that it should have 
been dispersed; were it not that it is the 
mission of private libraries to feed public 
ones, and that this may have passed into 
some collection that may yet be made 
even more complete, and perhaps perma- 
nent. That such a mass of literature has 
been collected from the works of English 
and American women only, and those 
working but in one or two departments, 
shows how much larger is already the 
contribution of that sex to literature than 
we recognize. I have long been hoping 
that some woman would arise with sufti- 
cient intellectual zeal and training to de- 
vote herself to a systematic work on the 
‘Intellectual History of Woman” in the 
same spirit in which Prof. Tyler is at work 
on his great history of American Litera- 
ture. When she arises she will find even 
the catalogue of this rare library to be a 
treasure. 7. W. i. 
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MILITARY SERVICE AND SUFFRAGE. 





A Parliamentary paper has been issued 
recently in Great Britain, showing the 
qualifications for the Parliamentary fran- 
chise in foreign countries. In France *the 
only persons formally excluded by law 
from the political franchise are members 
of the army and navy, when on service ;” 
in Germany officers of the army and navy 
are eligible as candidates for the Reichstag, 
but ‘‘no one serving on the actual list of 
either service can vote at elections.” Thus 
the two most military nations of the world 
are specially careful to exclude the fight- 
ing element from their electorate. Hun- 
gary also excludes the members of its 
army and navy, its constables and gen- 
darmes. Spain grants its franchise to 
“generals out of employment,” and to 
officers when they are pensioned off, and 
also to soldiers who have the cross of San 
Fernando. 

There is, however, one country which 
makes military service a special qualifica- 
tion, and that is the country which has so 
lately admitted women to a modified form 
of franchise—Italy, by whose Reform Bill 
of last year widows vote through their 
sons. The qualifications for the franchise 
in Italy are—to be able to read and write, 
and to fulfil one of several conditions, the 
first of which is to have satisfactorily 
passed the elementary course of public in- 
struction; others refer to certain trades 
and occupations, and one is the having 
“served actively under arms for two 
years.” Another of these conditions is 
worthy of note for its equal recognition of 
valor that belongs to peace as well as valor 
that belongs to war, viz., ‘to be decorated 
with the gold or silver medal for naval, 
military, or civil valor, or sanitary merit.” 

Dalmatia stands alone in the provinces 
of the Austrian Empire, as the Isle of Man 
stands alone in the British Empire, in ad- 
mitting to its property-franchise women 
‘*who are in possession of their own prop- 
erty.” Portugal is on the eve of a new 
Reform Bill; whether there is any inten- 
tion to follow the example of Italy and 
open away for women does not appear, 
but the present position is a curious one. 
Until 1878 the qualification was an annual 








income of 100 milreis (£22. 5s.); in that 
year the qualification was changed into 
ability to read and write. ‘The idea had 
been that a man who supported a family, 
and could read and write, would command 
an income of £22. 5s. But in practice it 
has been discovered ‘that beggars and per- 
sons without any known occupation,’ who 
do not exercise the franchise even in coun- 
tries where universal suffrage exists, found 
means of getting themselves registered as 
voters.” Portugal desires to exclude its 
sturdy beggars from political privileges.— 
H. B., in Suffrage Journal. 
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SUFFRAGE LITERATURE IN FRANCE. 


Madame Edmond Adam, who occupies 
a very distinguished position in the litera- 
ry and social circles of Paris, has recently 
published in La Nouvelle Revue, of which 
she is editor, an article by Lady Harber- 
ton, entitled ‘La vote des femmes en An- 
gleterre.” ‘This article has made a great 
sensation, and many French papers have 
given extracts from it. Madame Adam 
has also circulated with the current num- 
ber of her Review a pamphlet by Madame 
Sales, giving a short chronological account 
of the movement for the enfranchisement 
of women all over the world. The pam- 
phlet has been received with much interest 
by Frenchwomen. Madame Adam hopes 
that a serious movement may take root 
and grow in France. She intends to give 
articles on the subject in her Review, 
which deserves to be widely known and 
read. 

We learn from Le Droit des Femmes 
that many French papers had articles in 
favor of the enfranchisement of women 
after the recent debate in the House of 
Commons. Among these, La France said, 
in reference to Mr. Mason’s resolution, 
‘After a lively debate this motion, which 
with us would probably have been met by 
the previous question, was only rejected 
by 130 votes to 114. . . . One more effort, 
and the cause will be gained. For our 
part we earnestly wish for the speedy suc- 
cess of the English féministes. We have 
not the slightest prejudice against the po- 
litical capacity of women; or the contra- 
ry, we incline to believe in it, and to ree- 
ognize it as equal to that of men, especial- 
ly when they shall have received the same 
education as ourselves. We shall not be 
sorry to be confirmed in this sentiment by 
the experiment, absolutely conclusive we 
hope, which our neighbors across the 
channel are on the eve of trying with all 
the foree of their earnest and practical 
minds.”°—English Woman Suffrage Journal. 
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WORK IN IOWA. 








Ata late meeting held in Des Moines, 
by the executive committee of the State 
Woman Suffrage Society, congratulations 
regarding the favorable outlook were ex- 
changed, letters were read from friends in 
different parts of the State, and arrange- 
ments made for prosecuting the work vig- 
orously by sending out printed documents, 
personal letters, and for multiplying meet- 
ings to organize local societies. The res- 
olutions from the Polk County Society in 
regard to Dakota were considered: and 
the chairman instructed to correspond 
with certain parties in that Territory con- 
cerning the matter. It was also decided 
to co-operate with this society in its work 
at the State Fair. 

Ottumwa was chosen as the place for 
the next annual meeting, which is to occur 
some time during the latter part of Octo- 
ber. Delegates to the annual meeting of 
the American Association, to be held at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., were elected as follows: 
Mesdames Bemis, Large, Ingham, Have- 
land, Flint, McKinney, Coggeshall, Camp- 
bell, Hepburn, Folsom, Latham, Gue, and 
Miss Clara Holmes. 

At the close of the meeting the following 
resolutions were read and adopted : 

Resolved, That we have heard with great 
regret of the death of Mrs. May Bemis 
Lee, only daughter of our beloved Presi- 
dent. Her death removes from us one 
who, although young in years, had a 
heartfelt interest in the struggles of her 
sex to obtain political freedom, and her 
memory deserves to be cherished and hand- 
ed down by us to our children for grateful 
remembrance. 

Resolved, That our deep sympathy is 
hereby extended to the family of the de- 
ceased in their recent sad bereavement. 

It was said that Mrs. Lee was especially 
endowed by birth and education to help 
advance any good undertaking, and that 
she would be remembered as the first 
young person in the State to leave, by be- 
quest, money to be used to forward the 
cause of woman’s enfranchisement. 

Des Moines, Ia. M. A. W. 





MRS. CHAPLIN-AYRTON, M. D. 


In 1826. the vear in which Sir Robert 
Peel secured Free Trade to England by 
the Repeal of the Corn Laws, at Honfleur, 
on the north coast of France, was born a 
girl who spent her short life, now just end- 
ed, in securing freedom in education for 
English women. On emerging from a coun- 
try girlhood, Miss Chaplin, with the view of 
becoming an artist, studied drawing and 
painting with considerable success at 
South Kensington, the British Museum, 
and elsewhere. But at theage of eighteen 
her attention was gradually turned to the 
possibility of a wider field for a woman’s 
energies than that of a painter, and aban- 
doning the study of art, to which she was 
devotedly attached, she commenced, in 
1867, her professional education as a phy- 
sician. This course of action at that time 
required far greater courage as a pioneer 
than would be necessary at present. 

Mrs. Garrett Anderson having already 
passed the ‘Preliminary Examination of 
Apothecaries’ Hall, London,” Miss Chaplin 
did the same in 1869. But she was never 
permitted to present herself at the second 
examination held by this body, since Mrs. 
Garrett Anderson, by having in the mean- 
time passed the second examination and 
obtained the Licentiate of that body, had 
unintentionally closed the gate to all fu- 
ture women. For the authorities only 
opened these examinations to women in 
the hope that no woman could be found 
able to pass them, and closed them imme- 
diately the first woman succeeded in so 
doing. ‘This action made it again impossi- 
ble for any woman to legally practise med- 
icine in England, whatever might be her 
knowledge or experience. For at that 
time there was no other legal qualification 
that women could obtain. But in the same 
year, the hopes of those who were keenly 
alive to the importance of women’s educa- 
tion were raised by the University of Ed- 
inburgh, which opened its portals to wom- 
en on the same conditions as they had been 
opened for centuries to men. Some half- 
dozen women presented themselves at the 
next Matriculation Examination, to which 
women were admitted, and one of this lit- 
tle band was Miss Chaplin, who passed 
with honors and became a ‘*Civis Academ- 
te Edinensis.” 

At Edinburgh she remained for four 
years. But these years of College life, 
which are spent by earnest men mainly in 
reading for examinations, with the diver- 
sion of pulls on the river or debates at 
their club, had to be passed by these wom- 
enin a very different way. They had, of 
course, to read, and read hard, for they 
felt that on their Academical success de- 
pended not merely their own position, but 
the position of every woman who should 
follow. ‘They had also to battle at every 
step for permission to present themselves 
at the successive examinations, since the 
University of Edinburgh, like the Apoth- 
ecaries’ Hall of London,were aghast at the 
step they had taken, when they found that 
the young girls who came forward at the 
invitation of the University, were able not 
only to pass examinations but to carry off 
the prizes from the men. 

During her college career, Miss Chaplin 
suffered from two disadvantages. Her at- 
tention was constantly diverted from her 
studies by having to canvass for candidates 
who were in favor of women’s education, 
whenever vacancies occurred in the gov- 
erning bodies who were impeding the 


progress of the women students. Her ear- 
ly education also had been defective. 


While the girls at school fourteen years 
ago, were wasting their time over the 
study of the so-called ‘taccomplishments,” 
the boys, who were to be their competitors 
in their coming joint college life, were 
grinding away at Euclid and the classics. 
Hence the girls were afterwards sadly 
handicapped. But Miss Chaplin by her 
knowledge of art partly made up for her 
want of elementary scientific grounding. 
Her note-books of Botany, Physiology, 
and kindred subjects, which in the hands 
of an ordinary student would have been 
mere dry records of lectures and laborato- 
ry demonstrations, became in her case ar- 
tistic, living plates, so that the teachers 
felt that such a student of nature would 
probably far surpass in the healing art 
those whose acquaintance with mathemat- 
ics might be more extensive. Indeed, even 
during the first year of her Edinburgh 
course, she contributed to the ‘*Medical 
Press and Circular” articles on medical sub- 
jects, as well as some searching reviews-on 
books then appearing on social medical 
questions. She thus showed a highly de- 
(Continued on Page 298.) 


Che Womans Aoucnal. 








Mrs. Mary B. Cray, of Kentucky, has 
removed to Ann Arbor, Mich., to secure 
educational advantages for her children. 

Miss CLARA BARTON, of the Red Cross 
Society, is to be in Chicago during the ses- 
sion of the Woman’s Congress, and will be 
the guest of Dr. Mary Weeks Burnett. 

MME. CARLA SERENA, the explorer and 
writer, has been made an honorary corre- 
sponding member of the Geographical So- 
ciety of Marseilles. She is the first woman 
ever thus distinguished. 

Mrs. Lucie B. TyNG and Mrs. MARTHA 
B. REYNOLDS have endowed a free bed in 
“Cottage Hospital” in Peoria, Illinois, in 
memory of their mother, Mrs. Frances B. 
N. Brotherson. 

Mrs. DELONG has for some years been 
pastor of the Universalist Church at Te- 
cumseh, Nebraska, and her charge has re- 
cently built a pretty and comfortable 
church. 

Mrs. J. W. DopGE carries on the Sum- 
mit House on the top of Mt. Washington, 
and makes it a first-class hotel. Her man- 
agement gives great satisfaction to the 
many visitors. 

Miss A. A, CHEVALLIER, of Boston, has 
been appointed by the governor a dele- 
gate to the Charities Convention to be held 
at Louisville, Ky., during the present 
month. 

REV. PH@BE A. HANAFORD, of the Sec- 
ond Universalist Church, Jersey City, 
found on returning from her summer vaca- 
tion that her house had been robbed of 
several hundred dollars’ worth of jewelry 
and clothing. 

Mrs. JOHN O'CONNELL came on from 
Illinois and *‘kidnapped” her child from a 
New Haven public school, Tuesday. She 
and her husband separated in Illinois, each 
taking one child, and O'Connell came to 
New Haven. ‘The sheriffis looking forthe 
woman, but as the parties are not divorced 
there is nothing he can do. 

Mrs. WILLIAM APPLETON, of Boston, 
has sent to the Superintendents of public 
schools in our State a little volume enti- 
tled, ‘*Voices for the Speechless,” express- 
ing with it the hope that they will put 
copies of the little book into their school li- 
braries, and so inculeate the duty of kind- 
ness to animals among the children who 
may read them. 

Miss IpA Borue, the well-known por- 
trait-painter of this city, in a private let- 
ter states that she is now in Berlin, where 
she is working on a full-sized copy of Ru- 
bens’ ‘‘Raising of Lazarus,”’ which she has 
been commissioned to paint for a church. 
There are six figures in the composition, 
all over life-size. On account of this work 
her return to America is delayed, and she 
will not reopen her studio in Boston until 
about October 5. 

MMkg. JENNY LIND GOLDSCHMIDT now 
and then breaks through the rule she made, 
long ago, to sing no more in public. She 
recently appeared on the stage at a con- 
cert given for charitable purposes at Mal- 
vern, England, and gave the audience a 
delightful surprise by her fresh and vigor- 
ous rendering of Mendelssohn’s ‘Lift 
Thine Eyes” and Rubenstein’s ‘‘Song of 
the Birds.” 

Miss MAry E. Byrp writes to say that 
the complimentary item which appeared in 
this column concerning herself, some time 
in July, is not accurate, and she knows 
that every one expects exact facts in the 
WoMAN’'S JOURNAL. She will go to Carl- 
ton College Observatory as an assistant, 
and not as a director. During her year at 
Harvard, she devoted herself entirely to 
practical astronomy at the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory, and so is not one of the 
four who received ‘‘Annex” certificates. 

Pror. MAry A. WILLCOX has just enter- 
ed on the duties of the chair of Zoélogy 
and Biology in Wellesley College, for 
which she has carefully prepared herself 
by a thorough course of study at Newn- 
ham College, Oxford. She is the daugh-* 
ter of Rev. Wm. H. Willcox, of Malden, 
Mass., trustee of the famous Stone estate ; 
niece of Prof. G. Buckingham Willcox, of 
River Park Theological Seminary (Chic- 
ago); niece of Mr. Albert O. Willcox, of 
New York, the veteran abolitionist and 
woman suffragist, and cousin of Mr. Ham- 
ilton Willcox, chairman of the State Exec- 
utive Committee of the New York Wom- 
an Suffrage party. Her sister, Miss Helen 
Willcox, formerly principal of the Spring- 
field (Mo.) Young Ladies’ Institute, is act- 
ing as assistant editor of the Chicago Ad- 
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MRS. CHAPLIN-AYRTON, M. D. 
(Continued from Page 297.) 
veloped critical faculty, which enabled 

her all along to look at any subject with a 

mind unwarped by conventional bias. 

About this time Miss Chaplin commenced 
her studies in the Extra Mural classes held 
in Surgeon’s Hall of Edinburgh, and in 
the “‘honors list” for the session of 1870— 
71 her name appears high up under the 
head of ‘“‘Anatomy” as well as under the 
head of ‘‘Surgery.” 

In 1872 the women students, finding 
their progress barred by technical difficul- 
ties, commenced legal action against the 
authorities to compel them to give the in- 
struction they had practically undertaken 
to give women by formally allowing them 
to enter the University. Miss Chaplin, 
however, was opposed to this course, as 
her sympathetic nature led her to believe 
more in winning over the sympathies of 
the opposition than in proceeding legally 
against them. Much time was spent by 
the women students in preparing the evi- 
dence, and the Court awarded them a fa- 
vorable decision. But in spite of this le- 
gal decision, real progress at Edinburgh 
was rendered well-nigh hopeless. Apti- 
tude for medical work, combined with suc- 
cess at all the examinations that the wom- 
en were allowed to enter, proved power- 
less against the technical difficulties raised 
by conservative opposition, strengthened 
as it was by a subsequent reversal by the 
Court of Appeal of the previous decision in 
the women’s favor. Consequently Miss 
Chaplin went to Paris to see if she could 
there obtain the medical education denied 
her in London and Edinburgh. In a let- 
ter written by her to the Edinburgh Cou- 
rant, at the end of that year, she described 
the reception she had met with at the 
“Ecole de Médecine,” a reception hearty 
and cordial, very different from that afford- 
ed by Edinburgh :— 

“In this city, which has been called ‘le 
foyer de la civilization,’ lady students have 
every facility for study, and are treated 
with the greatest deference by the officials 
connected with the Bureau de l’Instruection 
Publique, by the clinical teachers, by the 
Professors and students of the Medical 
Faculty. At the examinations, which are 
oral and ‘public, a lady student, though 
surrounded by auditors, is encouraged by 
the knowledge that the many listeners are 
her well-wishers.” 

Miss Chaplin therefore decided that 
while by continuing her regular attend- 
ance at the University of Edinburgh she 
would give no handle to the authorities to 
add the complaint of absence to their other 
objections, she would, in addition, become 
a regular student at Paris; and at the 
commencement of her course at the Uni- 
versité de France, the two Faculties gave 
her the degrees of ‘‘Bachelier és sciences” 
and ‘*Bachelier és lettres,” in recognition 
of her previous success in Great Britain. 

But this double or treble work began to 
tell on her health, and a slight cough, 
which never afterwards left her, now ap- 
peared. Unheeded by herself, it warned 
her friends that success might be bought 
at even too great a price. 

At this period, 1873, the Imperial Col- 
lege of Engineering was established by 
the Government of Japan. Mrs. Chaplin- 
Ayrton went to Japan with her husband, 
who was appointed the first Professor’ of 
Physics at the New Technical University. 
Before starting, however, Mrs. Chaplin- 
Ayrton presented herself at the ‘*London 
Obstetrical Society’s examination of Mid- 
wives,” the only remaining medical ex- 
amination in Great Britain to which she 
could obtain access, and she received the 
certificate and approbation of the Society. 

Her journey to Japan was made through 
America, and two long articles from her 
pen, which appeared in the Scotsman, 
one on the University of California, and 
the other on the Currency of California, 
showed the intelligent interest which she 
took in her journey. 

On arriving in Japan, Mrs. Chaplin-Ayr- 
ton gave a striking proof, both of original- 
ity and of artistic perception, by the man- 
ner in which she turned the native talent 
to account in providing for the comfort 
and beauty of her home. At that time 
there were only two kinds of European 
furniture obtainablein Japan; the one, the 
orthodox English or American furniture 
sold at exorbitant rates by the merchants 
of Yokohama; the other, the deal tables 
and folding cane chairs, copies made by the 
Japanese with all the exactness of Orient- 
al memory, of some kitchen-table and 
steamboat-chair that had fallen into their 
hands. Mrs. Ayrton decided to eschew 
both, and to have all the furniture made 
from her own designs, which she gradu- 
ally developed from her study of the Ja- 
panese temple and gateway-architecture. 
In fact she originated and carried out the 
idea of adapting the beauty of Japanese 
design to English domestic furniture. Her 
power of adapting means to ends was re- 
markable, and she was able to rapidly see 
the best way to carry out a new idea, by 
making use of new and unexpected meth- 
ods. 
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wives, and gave regular instruction in it 
through a native interpreter, who, like 
many educated Japanese at that time, could 
read and write English fairly well, but 
could neither speak it nor understand it 
when spoken. Of this work a short ac- 
count appeared in an article on ‘‘Lady 
Medicals in Japan,” in the ** Scotsman,” at 
the beginning of 1874. 

But while thus teaching the Japanese, 
she was herself an ardent student of Ja- 
panese life. In fact she may be regarded 
as one of the few Europeans who thor- 
oughly entered into the spirit of the coun- 
try. Her articles on **The Past and Pres- 
ent Government of Japan,” *“Ihe Asiatic 
Society of Japan,” ‘‘Recent Fires in To- 
kei,” **The Japanese Currency,” ‘‘ Japanese 
Games,” **An Educational Problem,” ‘*So- 
ciety and Bronzes,” ‘The Woods of Ja- 
pan,” and **New Year’s Celebrations” are 
proofs of her powers of observation, while 
those on “The Flight of Birds,” **Poor Re- 
lief,” ‘Che Prince Imperial,” ‘The Fiji 
Islands,” “Energy,” “John Keats,” and 
‘Science and the State’’ show that she kept 
herself fully alive to the doings of the 
West. 

One of her early articles on ‘*The Asiat- 
ic Society of Japan,” which was sent an- 
onymously to The Japan Mail, and pub- 
lished in that paper, was, on account of 
the scientific criticisms that it contained, 
attributed by the editor to her husband, 
and led the editor to send a request to that 
gentleman to become a paid regular con- 
tributor tothe newspaper. This, of course, 
he declined to do, but, on a similar request 
being subsequently made to Mrs. Ayrton 
by another newspaper, she accepted it. 

In 1877 Mrs. Ayrton’s health completely 
broke down and an attack of pneumonia 
compelled her to flee to England. But 
while confined to her bed by this illness, 
she wrote upon the nursing of the sick and 
wounded on the field of battle in the Civil 
war then raging in Japan, in answer to a 
letter addressed by Their Excellencies M. 
M. Sango and Iwakura to the Nobles of 
Japan. These gentlemen had appealed to 
the wives and daughters of the noblemen 
to help the nursing of the sick and wound- 
ed, but Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton pointed out 
that the word ‘‘noble” had been applied to 
the European nurses who had served in 
military hospitals, on account of their 
courage and nobility of nature, and not 
for their rank, and that the appeal of the 
Prime Ministers, to be successful, should 
have been addressed to the women of Ja- 
pan and not merely to the wives and sis- 
ters of the nobles. The long sea-voyage 
home reinvigorated her, and she entered 
on a new course of study at the Ecole de 
Médecine in Paris. After passing various 
professional examinations, she took her 
degree of Doctor of Medicine in 1879, pre- 
scribing as her thesis ** Recherches sur les 
dimensions générale et sur le développement 
du corps chez les Japonais.” ‘This thesis is 
an embodiment of her keen appreciation 
of scientific accuracy, of her artistic skill, 
and of her love of liberty. It contains the 
results of a large number of measurements 
of the stature, and of the length of the 
arms, of many men and women from dif- 
ferent parts of Japan, classified together, 
with deductions as to the effects on the 
population of the various immigrations of 
foreigners at different times in Japan, il- 
lustrated by lithographs of the Aind, Chi- 
nese, Malay and Japanese types drawn di- 
rectly on the stone by herself. Her thesis 
is dedicated ‘‘Au« éléves en Médecine de la 
Faculté de Paris qui depuis 1871 m’ont tant 
de fois prouvé que les mots Liberté, Egalité, 
Fraternité, ne sont pas seulement gravés sur 
les murs, mais sont Vesprit méme de notre 
Ecole.” 

But the M. D. degree of Paris, valuable 
as it was from a professional poiift of view, 
gave its owner no legal right to practise 
medicine in Great Britain. This could only 
be acquired, in the case of a woman, by 
obtaining the Licentiate of the King and 
Queen’s College of Physicians, Ireland. 
Mrs. Ayrton therefore went to Ireland, and 
passed the examination for the Licentiate of 
that college. She also attended during the 
winter of 1879 and the early part of 1880 the 
Royal Free Hospital, London, devoting 
special attention to diseases of the eye. In 
the interim of examination work, she pub- 
lished a book which had a large sale— 
“Child-Life in Japan.” This was illustrat- 
ed by numerous drawings of Japanese 
games, etc., many of which, ‘taken from 
sketches made by herself wheu in Japan, 
she drew directly on the wood blocks, so 
as not to lose the Japanese touch during 
the transfer from paper to wood. 

Success on all sides was apparently 
achieved. ‘The small class of girls, which 
Miss Chaplin attended about 1869. taught 
by some of the Professors of University 
College, and held close by, had developed 
into girls being permitted, as an experi- 
ment, to attend separate classes at Uni- 
versity College; then to women being ad- 
mitted to mixed classes on a perfect equal- 
ity with the men. The struggle at Edin- 
burgh, fought for years by the women, 
had resulted in all the examinations at the 





She also started a school for native mid- 


University of London being thrown open 





to women. But, as in other wars, the cry 
of victory was raised by dying soldiers. 
One of the brightest of the Edinburgh stu- 
dents, Miss Shedlock, had just died of 
consumption in Madeira; Miss Watson, 
who shone for a short time as a brilliant 
mathematician at University College, was 
spending her last year of life at the Cape 
of Good Hope. ‘This same disease, éon- 
sumption, declared itself in Mrs. Ayrton. 
The usual remedy—living abroad—was 
recommended. But work in a hospital 
and in a physiological laboratory, Mrs. 
Ayrton reckoned indispensable to exist- 
ence. ‘The hospital at Algiers and the 
laboratories at the old French University 
town of Montpelier, were therefore her 
homes during successive winters; but all 
to no purpose. An invitation te speak at 
the Eisteddfod, in Wales, on the co-edu- 
cation of men and women, was accepted 
during a wet Welsh summer; for any call 
to help on women’s progress was deemed 
by herself infinitely more important than 
her own health. To die in harness was 
her constant wish. On the 19th of July 
that noble wish was fulfilled,—for she 
leaves behind her the manuscript of a sec- 
ond book on ‘Japanese Child-Life,” in re- 
ality our own Child’s Life in Japan, illus- 
trated by sketches made at the time, with 
all the wood blocks ready drawn by her- 
self; a short article called ‘**Quinze Jours 
au Couvent,” detailing her last winter ex- 
periences of French convent life, and a 
sketch called ‘A Feminine Pharisee.” 

The idea of women being doctors for 
women, which Mrs. Ayrton had, for years, 
struggled so hard to induce the world to 
accept, ata time when it was scouted as 
unfeminine and unpractical, received roy- 
al approval only a few days before her 
death by the Queen’s reception of one of 
the prominent students of the Female 
Medical College, who was just proceeding 
to India, and the presentation to her of 
Her Majesty's portrait. 

Mrs. Chaplin-Ayrton’s originality in art 
and literature, combined with her true 
perception of scientific principles, was not 
more conspicuous than her independence 
and unselfishness, which endeared her to 
all with whom she came in contact. She 
ever had great sympathy with children, 
and entered warmly into their games and 
plans. While in Japan, which she has 
herself called **The Children’s Paradise,” 
her considerable conversational knowledge 
of Japanese enabled her to give full scope 
to this sympathetic interest. She leaves 
behind her one child, a daughter. 

A RELATIVE. 
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HOW A YOUNG COUPLE KEPT HOUSE. 


A young couple some years ago went to 
housekeeping in Texas. Their kitchen 
was a dry-goods box turned on its side, 
their bed-room was a tent, their dinner 
was cooked in a kettle hung from a three- 
forked stick; years after, when they were 
living in what is termed luxury, the wife 
was heard to say, ‘‘I think, dear, the hap- 
piest time in our life was when we kept 
house in that dry-goods box.” 

The advice which follows is not to those 
who can go to the house-furnishing stores 
and select what they wish and all they 
wish, and pay for it, but to the great ma- 
jority, who, if they begin housekeeping at 
all, must begin with little. ‘To these we 
most earnestly say: Do not run in debt 
for even conveniences, but go without and 
save until you can pay for what you have, 
and do not let what other people can af- 
ford be any guide for you. The happiness 
of a home depends very largely upon own- 
ing it, and the feeling of independence 
which that feeling of absolute and unmort- 
gaged ownership brings with it. 

The first room to be furnished is the 
kitchen, and the most necessary article of 
furniture there is the stove or range, with 
its accompanying pots, pans and kettles. 
A sink in one corner of the kitchen, with 
a waste pipe from it, a pump at one end, 
and a slanting shelf at the other is indis- 
pensable. Iron sinks may be bought at 
reasonable rates, and will last indefinitely. 
A work-table should be provided with a 
drawer init. A dresser in the kitchen is 
as necessary almost as a stove. Any car- 
penter can put one up. It should be large 
enough for two wide closets below, for 
cooking utensils and small stores, and 
three above for kitchen china, daily sup- 
plies and such articles as are used in laun- 
dry work. The tins may be hung in one 
of these closets. Then there should be 
chairs and window shades, and rugs to 
spread before the sink, the table and the 
stove, and a clock to regulate the move- 
ments of the household. The floor should 
be stained and oiled, or covered with 
wood carpeting, which is as cheap as oil- 
cloth and far more durable. The furnish- 
ing of the closets depends on the elabor- 
ateness of the cookery, and the length of 
the purse that opens to pay the bills. It is 
very convenient to have a room adjoining 
the kitchen large enough to hold a closet 
or safe, the refrigerator, the clothes bars, 
and other articles that would cumber the 





kitchen. In the cellar may be kept the 





washer and wringer, the tubs and bench 
used on washing days, unless there should 
be, as there rarely are in country houses, 
stationary tubs in the kitchen. ‘To these 
enumerated articles others may be added as 
need suggests. 

The necessary furniture of the dining- 
room is an extension table, chairs, a china 
closet or side-board, filled with the fur- 
nishings of table use, a clock, and after 
these a pretty carpet, window shades, a 
lounge, easy chairs, pictures, and what- 
ever will add to the comfort of those who 
gather there. 

The young housekeeper soon finds out 
what she needs to her equipment for great- 
er ease and convenience in managing her 
household, and as this knowledge comes 
she can select and procure such furnish- 
ings as are in accordance with her taste, 
her means, and what she has already 
gathered together. Any upholsterer or 
furniture dealer will tell her what is used 
by the best people of the richest folk, but 
her guide must be her own judgment as to 
what she can afford and what will minister 
to the harmonies and comforts of the home 
of which she is the centre.—Lynn Union. 

eee 
THE HORACE GREELEY FARM. 


The farm of Horace Greeley, at Chappa- 
qua, N. Y.. was sold by auction Sept. 9, by 
{srael A. Haight, trustee of the property. 
The sale was slimly attended, as it was 
generally understood that Miss Gabrielle 
Greeley desired to purchase the property, 
and none of the wealthy farmers of the 
neighborhood were willing to interfere in 
her plan to retain the home of her child- 
hood. The property was so!d in pursuance 
of a decree of the supreme court, rendered 
on July 2. Mrs. Greeley in her will pre- 
scribed that the property should be sold, 
and the proceeds divided among her chil- 
dren. She appointed her eldest daughter, 
Mrs. Nicholas Smith, and her husband, 
executrix and executor of the will. At the 
death of Mrs. Smith, there were left no 
directions to her heirs as to the disposal of 
the property. Miss Gabrielle M. Greeley 
thereupon brought a friendly suit against 
Nicholas Smith to have the estate sold in 
pursuance of her mother’s instructions, 
and an interlocutory judgment entered in 
the action July 2, provided for the sale of 
the estate. The property sold comprised 
over seventy acres, twenty-five of which 
are of heavy timber, with three cottages, a 
stone barn and ice-house. The original 
farm, when purchased by Mr. Greeley, 
consisted of about forty acres, but by grad- 
ual accessions reached the proportion of 
eighty acres. Mr. Haight received only 
one bid, that of Miss Gabrielle Greeley, 
and after adjourning the sale for a brief 
period in the hope of getting other and bet- 
ter bids, Mr. Haight knocked the farm 
down to the daughter of the old owner for 
$10,000. The Chappaqua farm was pur- 
chased by Mr. Greeley in 1853. It was then 
largely composed of evergreens, with a 
rocky hillside sloping to the north of west, 
with a bog at its foot. The bog was ex- 
tensively drained by Mr. Greeley, and is 
now a fertile meadow. It has a famous 
spring of pure, soft and healthful water, 
and a brawling stream running through a 
chasm of extensive rock near the old home- 
stead, which was burned to the ground in 
1875, and never rebuilt. The woods have 
now grown to large dimensions, covering 
in good part an irregular granite ledge. 
The trees are white and red oak, white- 
wood, chestnut, white and blue beech, dog- 
wood, white ash, sugar and soft maple, 
elm, hickory, tulip, butternut, black, yel- 
low, and white birch. Soon after buying 
the farm Mr. Greeley built himself a home 
in the woods, but soon deserted it for one 
he purchased and refitted on the edge of 
the village, just where the private road 
emerges from the farm on its way to the 
station. 
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HUMOROUS. 


All railroads lead to roam. 


Cutting a telegraph wire is not breaking 
the news gently. 


The thief who stole a watch at a public 
meeting excused himself on the plea that 
he ‘was only taking minutes of the affair.” 


A certain merchant. in want of a boy, 
lately displayed the following suggestive 
notice: ‘*Boy wanted, that has fully rest- 
ed himself, and is not too intellectual.” 


The watering-cart saves many a man 
from biting the dust. Life.—True, but 
they also afflict many people with water on 
the knee. 


A young man urged, as one of the rea- 
sons why a girl should marry him, that he 
had a collection of over 400 different kinds 
of wood. She said if it was kindling wood 
she'd think of it. 


A San Francisco preacher advertised that 
he would discuss a family scandal on the 
pacts | Sunday morning. Asa conse- 
quence the church was crowded. The sub- 
ject was Adam and Eve. 


The Marquis of Lorne, passing between 
a double file of Niagara hackmen recently, 
raised his hat the entire distance. This, 
somebody explains, was the homage no- 
bility pays to wealth. 





“Men condemn in others what they PIACtigg 
themselves.’’ Those who practise the use of Kiq. 
ney-Wort never condemn its use by others, but 
commend it to all affected with piles, dyspepsia 
constipation and all other diseases resulting trom, 
a disordered state of kidneys, liver or bowels, 


PuRE blood helps to make a clear conscience 
Hood's Sarsaparilla purifies the blood. Enough 
said. Send us a big bottle. 





THE COST OF 


ADVERTISING 


For any responsible advertiser, making application 
in good faith, we prepare and furnish a written esi). 
mate, showing the cost of any proposed advertising in 
the leading Newspapers of the United States and 
Dominion of Canada. 

We prepare and exhibit printed proofs of any pro. 
posed advertisements. : 

For the preparing of estimates no charge is made 
and the applicant is placed under no obligation to 
transact his advertising business through us unless 
it appears to him that by doing so he will best advance 
his own interests. 

A copy of the advertisement, a list of the papers 
the space the advertisement is to occupy and the time 
it is to appear, should all be given with the application 
ior an estimate of the cost. 

When an advertiser does not know what he wants 
or what he ought to do, he can designate some sum of 
money within which he wishes to limit bis expendi. 
ture; this will enable us to prepare for him such a list 
of papers as will be the best for his purpose, withig 
the limits which he prescribes. 

Send 10c. for 100-page pamphlet. Address 


GEO. P. ROWELL&CO, 


Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 


Printing House Square, 
Opposite Tribune Building. 


10 Spruce St., New York. 











CIFICS. 


Tn use 3) years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med icines for the people 
LIST PRINCIPAL NOB, CURES, PRICE. 
Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... .25 
Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
irying Colic, or Teething of Infants , 
iarrhea of Children or Adults...... ‘ 
yeontary. Griping, Billious Colic,.. .35 
sholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... 7 
Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............. 25 
Neuralgin, Toothache, Faceache..... > 
Headaches, Sick Headaches, \ ertigo 
Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,.. .... 
Wppresses or Painful Periods,.... 
Whites, too Profuse Periods,...... 
group. Cough, Difficult Breathing,... 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Eruptions, . 
Rheumatism, 
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BO ite SotAGAnwRSOFY 





. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues .50 
Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ . 0 
Catarrh, acute or chronic; Influenza » 
Whoopin . Cough, violent coughs,.. .54 

> Grperal i ebility, Physical Weakness 

kidney Diserse,.......6..6 00s © seeeee -50 

- Nervous Debility,...........secsccess 1.00 

. Urinary Weakness, Wetting the bed .560 
Disense of the Heart, Palpitation, 1.06¢ 











le se e 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the Case, or sin- 
ge Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
nd. for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on Disease. & 
(144 pages), also Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 
Address, Humphreys’ Homeopathic M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street. New York, 





per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 to $20 Address Srinson & Co., Portland, Me, 





FOR THE PERMANENT CURE OF 
CONSTIPATION. 


‘| No other disease is 80 prevalent in this coun- 
try as Constipation, and no remedy has ever 
equalied the celebrated Kidney-Wort as a) 
cure. Whatever the cause, however obstinate|*” 
the case, proper use of this remedy will 


overcome it, 





en UGE troubles | 
~KIDNEY-WORT 











HEART...'PROUBLES 
GP~ONE IN THREE HAS THEM-@G 


Andthink the Kidneysor Liver at Fault. 


HYPERTROPHY, or enlargement of 
Ventricles. Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has good record. 
PERICARDITIS, or Inflammation of 
heart case. Craver’ Heart Regulator meets the demand, 
WATER inthe heart case. (Accompanies 
Dropsy). Use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator,—it acts promptly 
SOFTENING ofthe Heart. (very common) 
PALPITATION, +. Graves’ Regulator is a eure remedy, 
ANCINA PECTORIS, or Neuraigia of 
the Heart. Graves’ Heart Regulator shows great results» 
ASraRTLING Fact! Heart troublesin the aggre 
gate, are inferior only to consumption in fatality— 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator isa specific. $1. 
per bottle, six bottles for $5. by expreca Send 
t. for physicians’ t ise on these discases 
In Nervous Prostration and S'erplessness, 
Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has no equal. 
F. E. Ingarrs, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. 8. 
tr Sold by allLeading Druggists..23 (4) 
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A WEEK, $12 a day at home easily made. 
$72 Outfit free. Add res Tauz & Con, pw 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 


Moral Education of their Children i 
Relation to Sex. 
A fourth edition of this valuable work has just bee? 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 & 
It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New Yor 
And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania 4¥® 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C- 





S66 a week in yourowntown. Terms and $0 
ot fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Port 
aine. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A good story was told by the late J. T. 
fields, of an old deacon who sat grave and 
ynmoved during his lecture upon ‘*Cheer- 
fulness,”” and said at the close. **Well, Mr. 
Fields, your lecture wasn't near as tedious 
as I expected it would be.” 

St. Nicholas has made out a programme 
of good things to be published during the 
coming year. It includes a serial story, by 
Louisa M. Alcott, and contributions by 
“fl. H.,” Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, Mrs. A. 
p. T. Whitney, Susan Coolidge, and other 
distinguished writers. 

The lecture. last week, in the Old South 
course for young people, was by Mr. John 
Fiske, who spoke upon *“*The Year 1777.” 
In connection with the lecture, there was 
singing by the young people. All the boys 
and girls from the schools were requested 
to come prepared to join in singing ‘*‘ Amer- 
ica.” 

The Irish troubles have brought into bold 
relief the fact, that in that unhappy coun- 
try, the broad acres are mostly owned by 
afew great proprietors, while they are till- 
ed by the vast body of the population as 
tenants only. ‘The land has hitherto been 
so tied up, and hedged about by unjust 
laws, that it could not freely come into the 
market to be bought and sold. The result 
of this iniquitous land-system has been I[re- 
land’s present poverty and misery. 

The capture of Jefferson Davis will be 
fully treated by Mr. Burton N. Harrison, 
in a paper to be published in anearly num- 
ber of The Century. It is a narrative of per- 
sonal experience, describing the retreat 
of Mr. Davis and party from Richmond at 
the close of the Rebellion, and is said to be 
of decisive historical importance with re- 

gard to the event of which there has been 
so much dispute. 

The arrogant rudeness of which the pub- 
lic’s servants are too liable to be guilty has 
received a costly rebuke at the hands of a 
New York city court. A brutal deck-hand 
of a Fulton ferry-boat, took it for granted 
that a crippled boot-black had evaded his 
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fare, and so seized him by the collar and 
jammed his head against a post, knocking 
the boy down and breaking his knee-pan. 
The boy had paid his fare, and the jury 
gave him a verdict of $5364, which the 
company has decided it is best to pay with- 
out further parley. 

A poor Irishman, not long after Aber- 
nethy had succeeded to the post of chief- 
surgeon in St. Bartholemew’s Hospital, 
was brought in, suffering from a diseased 
leg. Amputatidn was advised, but Aber- 
nethy refused his consent, and finally suc- 
ceeded in curing the diseased limb. Going 
one day through the hospital with his pu- 
pils, the Irishman, thrusting his leg out of 
bed, shouted out, ‘Ihat’s the leg, your 
honor, that’s it! Your honor’s the boy to 
do it; bad luck to the spalpeens who said 
your honor would cut it off!" Abernethy, 
improving the occasion, lectured his pupils 
on the folly of hastily crippling a person 
for life, while there was chance of curing a 
diseased member. Paddy endorsed all the 
doctor said, repeatedly tossing his recover- 
ed leg into the air, and exclaiming, ‘It’s 
all there! ‘That’s the leg, gintlemin!” 

‘““We can't define the word snob,” says 
Thackeray, ‘but we know what it is.” An 
anecdote of an English wit, George Sel- 
wyn, famous in George the Third’s day, 
will illustrate the meaning of the word. 
George happened to be at Bath, the once 
fashionable watering-place, when it was 
nearly empty. In order to kill time, he 
cultivated the acquaintance of an old gen- 
tleman. A few mouths later, Selwyn, meet- 
ing his old associate in a London street, en- 
deavored to pass unnoticed. **What! don’t 
you recollect me, Mr. Selwyn?” exclaimed 
the gentleman. ‘‘I recollect you perfect- 
ly,” replied Selwyn, ‘tand when next I go 
to Bath, I shall be most happy to become 
acquainted with you again.” George was 
a snob, and his mantle has fallen on not a 
few of the youngsters in these days. 

The Dublin (Erath County, Tex.,) Enter- 
prise says: We had the pleasure Monday, 
of meeting and witnessing the expertness 
of Miss Brown, the infant telegrapher of the 
world. She is only six years old, and is 
certainly one of the greatest wonders of 
her age. Her father, who will probably 
rank as an average operator, is much her in- 
ferior as to ability in distinguishing the 
sound and the rapidity with which she does 
it. She has just receiveda second reader, 
and, seated on one side of the table on 
which were arranged the instruments, her 
father seated himself at the key and wrote 
from the book one page of reading matter, 
at the rate of thirty to thirty-five words 
a minute, and the little marvel succeeded 
in getting the entire page without making 
a single break, her father seeming deter- 
mined to send faster than she could take, 
but, with the greatest speed he could send, 
failed to do so. But it was a great cruelty 
to tax a six-year-old child in that way. 

Mr. Gladstone's superiority in the House 
of Commons is the symbol of the ascenden- 
cy of his administration over the English 
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people. He is far from being a perfect 
leader of the popular chamber, but the 
work of leadership is really play to him. 
The business of debate does not give him 
the smallest trouble; and after the extraor- 
dinarily animated and powerful displays 
which he gave last week of his vigor and 
readiness, it must be admitted that age has 
neither withered nor weakened any of his 
faculties. At the close of half a century 
of parliamentary life, Mr. Gladstone is in 
some respects more facile and fresh than 
when he begun. Nothing like this has ever 
been witnessed before, and we shall have 
to wait till another prodigy, endowed with 
the miraculous combination of gifts poss- 
essed by the Prime Minister appears, be- 
fore it is witnessed again.— London World. 
1 am the owner of Beauty! 
In every curve and line,— 
I claim it; I possess it 
By right of a power divine! 
I’m not the lord of the vineyard, 
But I drink the noble wine; 
I draw no rent from the acres, 
But the lovely landscape’s mine. 
Volumes and pictures and statues, 
In rich men’s palaces shine ; 
I can neither buy nor sell them, 
But they’re mine in the spirit—mine ! 
—Charles Mackay. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
GOOD LUCK. 


BY ADA CARLETON, 





“I wish IT could help you, mother.” 

**You do help me, Rick.” 

‘*Earn a lot of money for you, I mean, 
to pay off that wretched old mortgage. I 
do try to, mother, but somehow folks that 
have me once don’t want me again. I 
hate to hoe corn and dig potatoes so, and 
maybe that’s the reason. I'd a good deal 
rather be digging amongst the rocks at the 
foot of old Mount Cain.” 

That was exactly what the people of 
Garland were saying about Rick David- 
son. 

‘He's a good boy,” Squire Ballard de- 
clared to his wife, ‘‘and he don't seem to 
be actu’lly lazy, but he don’t hev no kind 
o’ heart in his work.” 

And so Squire Ballard had gently hinted 
to Rick, when his day’s work was done, 
that his services in the corn-field would 
not be further required. And Rick car- 
ried his sore heart and the hard-earned 
half-dollar home to his mother: and the 
next morning he got up and stood out at 
the low door under the swinging hop- 
vines, with his hands behind him and his 
dreamy gaze wandering across the country 
to rest on old Mount Cain, outlined against 
the deep blue of the sky; and then he 
said: 

“T want to help you, mother, and [ 
will. There must be something for me, 
somew here.” 

Mrs. Davidson smiled; 
proud and fond of her boy. 

“If it wasn’t for the mortgage,” contin- 
ued Rick, ‘‘we’d manage wellenough; but 
one hundred dollars with twelve per cent. 
interest is a big sum for us—for you to 
pay, mother.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Davidson with a sigh 
which she could not repress; ‘‘but we can 
sell the cow, if bad comes to worst, Rick.” 

“No, we won't,” said Rick, determined- 
ly. ‘That old Captain Ridley is < 

“I'm going to sew for Mrs. Ridley, to- 


she was very 





day,” interposed Rick’s mother, with a 
quiet smile. ‘*You might weed the gar- 


dei, Rick, and then you'll have time to 
dig among the rocks a little.” 

Riek kissed her. ‘You're the best moth- 
er a boy ever had,” said he; and he weed- 
ed their small garden with great care be- 
fore he betook himself across the fields 
and fences to old Mount Cain. 

It was so pleasant there to search among 
the boulders and ledges for new stones to 
add to his collection of curiosities. How 
they talked to him, those fragments of 
rock, and how hard he tried to understand 
theirlanguage! Hestudied and pored over 
his bits of pudding-stone and feld-spar 
and granite as he never pored over his 


| books at school. 


So he passed the day, just as he had 
passed a great many other days. It was 
when the lengthening shadows told him it 
was quite time to return home that a streak 
of good fortune found Rick. In a cleft 
he discovered a beautiful prism, green, 
and ending in a three-sided pyramid. 

“T never saw anything like that,’ he 
cried; ‘itis lovely!” 

Then he began to look for others; and 
very soon he had found nearly a dozen, 
some red and some green, one or two 
black, and one of a clear, shining pink, 
very large and perfectly shaped, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. There were no more, 
though he scrutinized the ledge long and 
carefully. 

Going home across lots he came upon 
Algy Verner who was helping drive the 
cows from the pasture; he was Judge 
Verner’s son. 

When he saw Rick he called out to him 
and made room for him on the grassy 
knoll where he was sitting. 

“Jonas has gone to hunt up old Brin- 
dle,” said he. ‘‘Where have you been, 
Rick?” 

“Over on old Cain,” answered Rick; 
and without more ado he tumbled the 
wonderful prisms out of his pockets. 

**See!” said he. 

Algy caught up the pink one with a cry 
of admiration. ‘What a splendid tourma- 
line!” he said. ‘I wish my Uncle Henry 
could see it. I believe he’d almost go cra- 
zy. You see, he’s great on such things, 
and this beats anything he’s got in his 
cabinet. I say, Rick, I know he’d give 
you fifty dollars for it, and maybe more.” 

Fifty dollars! Rick's heart bounded. 

“Would he?’ he cried eagerly; ‘do 
you think he would? It can’t be worth so 
much.” 


‘*You’d best let him say whether it is or 
not,” laughed Algernon. “I'll bet he'd 
buy the whole of ‘em if you'd sell ’em. 
They’re the prettiest ones I’ve ever seen, 
and I’ve seen scores of tourmalines.” 

‘Are these called tourmalines?” 

“Yes,” said Algernon; and then Jonas 
came up with the brindled cow; and the 
two boys arose and said good-night to 
each other. 

“Now you'd better send those things to 
Dr. Henry Fortescue, 59 Acron St., Brog- 
na,” said the judge’s son; ‘it'll be wort 
while, I teil you.” 

Rick walked home on air. 

“*T won't tell mother,” he decided; ‘*be- 
cause maybe she'd only be disappointed, 
after all. I'll go to Dr. Fortescue my- 
self.” 

He went to Mount Cain next morning, 
but he found no more tourmalines; and 
when he had ended a long search, he said 
to himself that there were no more to be 
found. 

“But it’s funny to think how many 
years those lay there waiting for me, when 
there ain’t another one anywhere,” said 
he; and he went home tired and happy 
enough. He meant to start for Brogna in 
the morning early; and he said to his 
mother as they sat together in the twi- 
light after their frugal supper had been 
eaten : 

‘*Will you let me go somewhere. mother, 
and not know where it is? And I want 
my satchel full of something to eat. Do 
say I can, mother.” 

But Mrs. Davidson didn’t feel that she 
could say so. It was not until Rick had 
used a great many persuasive arguments 
that she finally gave her consent. 

“I’ve often thought I could trust you 
all lengths,” said she, ‘‘and [ll think it 
yet; und you can go if you want to.” 

Well, he found his way to 59 °Acron 
Street, and bravely mounted the yw 
stone steps, though his heart beat painful- 
ly. But you may imagine his surprise and 
delight when, on being ushered into a 
handsome room, the first face his gaze fell 
upon was that of his friend Algernon. 

“You see,” Algernon explained, ‘TI 
started after you did, but I came by 
steam. And I’ve told Uncle Henry about 
the tourmalines. This is Uncle Henry.” 

A tall, kind-faced man took Rick’s hand 
at that moment and shook it cordially. 

‘And you've walked all the way, my 
boy,” he said. ‘Then you must dine and 
get rested before we proceed to business.” 

Not until the boy had partaken of a sub- 
stantial lunch would Dr. Fortescue look 
at the contents of the small canvas bag 
that was fastened for safe keeping about 
his neck. Rick, watching the doctor's 
face, saw it light up with pleasure. 

“These, particularly the pink one, are 
the most perfect specimens of the kind I 
ever saw,” said the doctor. ‘*My boy, I 
will give you one hundred and fifty dollars 
for the lot.” 

One hundred and fifty dollars! Why, 
that was twenty-five dollars more than 
enough to pay the mortgage. 

“Oh, I thank you,” said Rick, ‘tand I 
thank Algy. I don’t know what mother'll 
say.” 

He wondered a great deal what she 
would say, during that short, swift jour- 
ney home. It seemed as if he had been 
away along time. The old familiar place 
looked strange to him: and he almost 
wondered whether his mother would sure- 
ly know him. 

She surely did. Can you imagine the 
welcome she gave him? Must I tell you 
how they cried and laughed together? 
And how Rick said to his mother, in the 
twilight again, looking across to where 
Mount Cain stood wrapped in a hazy veil: 

“T love that old mountain, mother. I 
always did love it, and I always will. It’s 
just like a dear old friend to me.” 

And not a tourmaline has Mount Cain 
yielded up from the day of Rick’s discov- 
ery until this, though the boys of Garland 
have spent many holidays in the search. 
As for Rick, he is tramping this summer 
through town, county and State in compa- 
ny with an eminent geologist; and there 
is reason for believing that in future years 
he will become an eminent geologist him- 
self.—Portland Transcript. 
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Published this Day: 


W. D. HOWELLS’ LATEST AND BEST NOVEL, 


A WOMAN'S REASON. 


lvol. 12mo. Uniform with his former works, 
$1 50. 


The first issue in book form of Mr. Howells’ 
latest production, which has, in the pages of the 
Century Magazine, created so much excitement, 
and largely increased the circulation of that pop- 
ular periodical. 


“Drawn with the hand of a master. 
full of life-like humor.”—Boston Advertiser. 

“One of his most finished productions in fic 
tion.”— The Independent. 

“The February Century, containing the open- 
ing chapters of ‘A Woman’s Reason,’ is again 
out of print, and a third edition is on the press.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


Complete sets of Mr. Howells’ latest novels 
are now ready for the trade. They include: 


A FEARFUL RESPONSIBILITY. 
DOCTOR BREEN’S PRACTICE. 
A MODERN INSTANCE. 

A WOMAN’S REASON, 


4 vols.12mo. In neat box. 


THE PEOPLE AND POLITICS ; 


Or the Construction of States, and the Signifi- 
cance and Relation of Political Forms. 

By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. 1 vol,, octavo, $3. 
A new and valuable treatise on Political Econ- 

omy; & most important, as well as extremely in- 

teresting, contribution to the science of history 

and government. 


DR. GRIMSHAWE'S SECRET. 


By NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, With preface by 
JuLIAN HAwTHORNE. Library Edition. 1 vol. 
16mo, with frontispiece and vignette, gilt top, 
$2. 
This novel is one of Hawthorne's most power- 

ful and characteristic productions, and has estab- 

lished its position as one of his most popular and 
famous works. 


$1 50 per volume. 


The present edition is uniform in size and style 
with the new Library edition of the works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO, 





A THOROUGHLY GOOD STORY. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 


By Artuur 8. Harpy. $1 25. 


A striking story, of which the scenes are laid in 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “It 
isa poses pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. - It is long since 
we have seen the finer qualities of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 
“Its unflagging interest, pure tone, admirable style, 
and lofty lesson are factors that go to the making of 
a rarely good novel.” —CHIcaGo TRIBUNE. 

“Mr. Howells may contest with him In some details 
but not in the general effect; nor can Henry James be 
held his equal.” —SPRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 





BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY EDITION OF 
HAWTHORNE’S WORKS. 


With Introductory Notes by Gzornes P. LaTHRop 
Hawthorne’s son-in-law. An original etching and 
vignette woodcut in each volume. twelve volumes, 
Crown 8vo. Each $2 00. 
I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II. Mosses from an Old Manse. 
III, The House of the Seven Gables, and 
The Snow-Image. 
IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, 
and Grandfather’s Chair. 
Vv. The Scarlet Letter, and the Blithedale 
mance, 
VI. The Marble Faun, 
VII, VIII. Our Old Home and English Note- 
Books. 





IX. American Note-Books. 
X. French and Italian Note-Books. 
XI. Dolliver R F hawe, Septi- 


mus Felton, ete. 


XII. Tales and Sketches, with Biographica 
Sketch and Index, 


“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press."—New York TiMEs. 





PAGES FROM AN OLD VOLUME 


OF LIFE. A Collection of Essays, 1857-1881. By 
OLIVER WENDELL Hotmes. Uniform with the 
previous volumes in the new edition of Holmes’s 
Works. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

These Essays include a large variety of subjects, all 
treated with the vigor, clearness and inimitable felicit 
which make Dr. Holmes’s writings so richly worth 
reading and so delightfully readable. More than half 
of the essays have never before appeared in book form 





THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MuNGER, author of “On the Threshold,” 
$1 50. 


“Mr. Munger’s book is the most forcible and positive 
expression of the beliefs which are now in process of 
formation that has appeared in this country.".—NEw 
York TIMEs. 

“Will be read with keen delight by devout and 
thoughtful minds,”—Boston JOURNAL. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, pre 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 22, 1883. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
Management, must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters ur P.O, money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not register- 
ed at the risk of the sender. 

Papers are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 

ie. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of cha paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first sabecription. ve change of date printed on the 

per is areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived. 


ANNUAL MEETING. 

The fourteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
will be held in Brooklyn, New York, on 
‘Tuesday and Wednesday, October 9th and 
10th, in the Academy of Music. 

Auxiliary State and local associations 
are entitled to send delegates equal in 
number to the congressional delegations 
of their respective States. All members of 
the association have a right to take part 
in the discussions. 

All friends of woman suffrage who are 
in sympathy with the principles and meth- 
ods of this Association are cordially invited 
to attend. 

The increased respect and comprehen- 
sion of our question, and the widening sym- 
pathy with it, enable us to meet under more 
hopeful auspices than ever before. New 
friends both in the pulpit and the press are 
coming to our ranks. ‘The discussions in 
the several State legislatures are more 
serious, and more time is devoted to them. 
We have a standing committee in Congress. 
Sir John A. MacDonald, in Canada, has 
proposed a bill to give suffrage to women 
just as men haveit. In England, the House 
of Commons, by a change of nine votes 
would have carried the suffrage bill. On 
the Continent the question is taking root, 
and, as in Italy, is bearing fruit. Every 
sign is encouraging. Let the friends of 
suffrage then come together and make this 
meeting the most helpful one we have 
ever held. 

The auxiliary societies should choose 
delegates early, and prepare reports of 
their work. 

Among the speakers engaged are Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Robert Collyer, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Rev. Charles H. 
Eaton, Henry B. Blackwell, Miss Mary F. 
Eastman, Mrs. Clara Neymann, Rey. J. 
W. Bashford, and Luey Stone. Col. Hig- 
ginson will be there if nothing unforeseen 
prevents. Miss Anna E. Dickinson has 
been specially invited. Headquarters for 
delegates and hospitality for speakers will 
be announced next week. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

ELIZABETH B. CHACE, President, 
Lucy STONE, Chairman Ex. Com. 
H. B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 


ooo 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE. 


Any woman having paid a tax last year 
can be registered up to fourteen days be- 
fore election. Any one who did not pay a 
tax last year must apply to be assessed be- 
fore September 30. L. Ss. 

eee 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING. 





We are glad to note a women’s move- 
ment in behalf of the public schools. In 
pursuance of the object of the address to 
women voters to register and help elect 
trustworthy school committeemen, a pub- 
lic meeting is to be held in the Meionaon, 
Tremont Temple, this Saturday afternoon, 
Sept. 22, at 2.30 P. M. Addresses will be 
delivered by Rev. Ada C. Bowles, Prof. 
James K. Applebee, Mrs. Emily L. Me. 
Laughlin and others. Rey. D. H. Taylor 


will preside. L. 8. 
—————-_ -+ooe—-- 


TO THE WOMEN OF WARD TEN. 





‘The friends of woman suffrage of Ward 
10 are invited to meet at 59 Hancock St., 
Tuesday, September 25th, at 7.30 P. M. 
Important work for school suffrage will 
be considered. 

SALOME MERRITT, M. D. 


Boston, September 22, 1883. 
—————__ —*-9-o-—____—_- 
VOTING FOR SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


‘The Massachusetts School Suffrage As- 
sociation culls attention to the following 
instructions prepared for the benefit of 
those women who wish to vote for school 
committee ;— 

**A woman who has within two years paid 
a property tax, assessed either in her own 
name or that of her parent, guardian or 
trustee, is entitled to vote without paying 
a poll-tax. She must go in person to the 
registrar's office and show her tax-bill, and 
be duly registered. The law says that 
‘twhen the name of any woman has been 
placed on the voting-list of any city or 
town, it shali continue on the list as long 
as she continues to reside there,” and to 
pay her tax as prescribed; but the asses- 
sors of Boston construe the law as requir- 


is therefore necessary for Boston women 
to do so. The office of registration in 
Boston is at 30 Pemberton Square. A 
woman who does not pay a property tax 
must apply to be assessed, and must pay 
her poll-tax of fifty cents at least once in 
two years. ‘To do this in Boston she must 
apply in person at the assessor’s office in 
City Hall, on or before September 30. Af- 
ter paying her poll-tax she must be regis- 
tered. When the lists of voters are print- 
ed, it is prudent to inspect them, to see 
that the names of those expecting to vote 
are upon them. 


oo 
PETITIONS. 





The time has come to begin active circu- 
lation of the petitions. It is a pleasure to 
be out in these lovely autumn days. The 
duty of helping to promote the suffrage of 
women may be combined with out-door 
enjoyment. To that end, dear friends, 
will you not begin at once, taking your 
suffrage petition as you do your hand- 
satchel, and never fail to ask for the name 
that will help to swell the list that will be 
presented to the Legislature next winter. 
The larger our petition, the more it will 
avail us. L. 8. 


-66o-————— 
THE VERMONT MEETINGS. 





Suffrage Meetings have been held by 
Mrs, Tracy Cutler in Vermont, as follows: 

Stowe, Thursday, Sept. 13. 

MonTre tier, Saturday, Sept. 15, and Sunday, 
Sept. 16. 

PEACHAM, Tuesday, Sept, 18. 

McInpor’s Fats, Wednesday, Sept. 19. 

Nortu DaNnviLue, Thursday, Sept. 20. 

Additional meetings have been arranged 
as follows: 

West Burke, Monday, Sept. 24. 

Coventry, Tuesday, Sept. 25. 

Newport, Wednesday, Sept. 26. 

Westrie_p, Thursday, Sept. 27. 

Dersy, Saturday, Sept. 29. 

M. L. 'T. HippEN. 

Lyndon, Vt., Sept. 19, 1883. 
oo 
THE REPUBLICAN NOMINATION. 





The Republicans of Massachusetts have 
met in State Convention and nominated 
Hon. Geo. D. Robinson for Governor, and 
Oliver Ames for Lieut.-Governor. ‘They 
adopted the following platform of princi- 
ples: 


In presenting to the people of Massachu- 
setts its candidates for State offices the 
Republican party does not deem it neces- 
sary to this year offer any formal state- 
ment of political principles. ‘Those prin- 
ciples have been often declared. In na- 
tional affairs we believe in equal rights and 
a fairly counted vote,—a thoroughly pure 
and reformed civil service beyond the 
reach of party conflicts,—a sound curren- 
cy based on an honest specie dollar,—a 
liberal but in no wise extravagant or waste- 
ful expenditure,—a largely reduced taxa- 
tion,—and wise and well matured laws to 
protect and develop American industry 
and enterprise, both at home and on the 
ocean. We indorse the administration of 
President Arthur as wise, conservative and 
patriotic. As respects State affairs we 
continue to believe in a widely-diffused ed- 
ucation,—an ever higher standard of tem- 
perance legislation,—a pure and extended 
suffrage,—equal taxation,—an intelligent 
recognition of the rights of labor as well 
as of capital, and we would take no step 
backward in regard to those philanthropic, 
charitable and educational institutions, in 
the constant development of which our be- 
loved commonwealth has ever been fore- 
most. All these things we have man 
times asserted, and we appeal to the grad- 
ual and steady progress, unmistakably ap- 
parent through the records of the last 
quarter of a century, both in State and na- 
tion, as proof that we have not asserted 
them in vain. We stand ready to assert 
them now, and to maintain them also. 
Meanwhile we do not. believe in that polit- 
ical charlatanry, which makes a_ business 
of sham reform, indiscriminately treating 
great moral and humanitarian questions, 
public offices and public issues as counters 
in a game, the sole end of which is one 
man’s political preferment; neither can we 
patiently see methods of political corrup- 
tion, unknown here before, introduced into 
our State and municipal governments. Un- 
less checked here and now, these methods 
will surely bring the politics of Massachu- 
setts to a level which we have seen else- 
where and have not been slow to vigorous- 
ly denounce. This year, therefore, the 
work of reform for us begins at home. 
The issue is well understood. We propose 
to blot out, in so far as we may, the rec- 
ord of the most discreditable year in the 
history of the State. It is a time, not for 
many words, but for decisive action. We 
present, therefore, our candidates as men 
simply pledged, if elected, to carry the 
administration of affairs back to those bet- 
ter days when our public men were not 
first to traduce the State, but if the State 
were traduced by others, were ready to 
stand up, as did Webster once, saying, 
with honest pride,—‘tMassachusetts, there 
she is. Behold her and judge for your- 
selves!” 


Mr. Fred A. Claflin, of Quincy, offered 
the following resolution, which was read 
and referred to the Committee on Resolu- 
tions: 


Resolved, That in accordance with past resolu- 
tions and party action, we express our approval 
of the principle of impartial suffrage irrespective 
of sex, and favor the enactment of a law extend- 
ing suffrage to women in municipal and town af- 
airs, 


“A pure and extended suffrage” taken 
in connection with the repeated aftirma- 
tions of previous Republican platforms 





Resolutions of such eminent suffragists as 
Hon. George F. Hoar, William Claflin, 
John D. Long, William W. Crapo, and 
Eustice C. Fitz, cannot justly be interpret- 
ed except as a reaffirmation of the principle 
of Woman Suffrage. Itis understood how- 
ever that Hon. John D. Long and other 
members of the Committee desired a more 
explicit recognition. Probably this could 
not have been had without opposition from 
such pronounced opponents on the Com- 
mittee as Robert R. Bishop, George G. 
Crocker, Alexander H. Rice, and Nathan- 
iel A. Horton. ‘The temper of the Conven- 
tion was so clearly to avoid all controversy, 
that our friends did not think it best to 
raise the issue before the Convention. 

Mr. Robinson, the nominee for Governor, 
in 1876, spoke and voted, in the Massa- 
chusetts Senate, against a Woman Suffrage 
Constitutional Amendment. We have at 
this writing no later information. 

Oliver Ames, the nominee for Lieut.-Gov- 
ernor, is a pronounced friend of Woman 
Suffrage. 

In accepting the nomination, Mr. Robin- 
son said: 

The great party whose representatives 
you are, stands united and enthusiastic for 
the restoration and redemption of the hon- 
or of our beloved Commonwealth. ‘Thou- 
sands of your fellow-citizens, independent 
of political associations, are to-day joined 
in the contest for the overthrow of corrup- 
tion and mismanagement in State affairs, 
and I read the temper of the times incor- 
rectly if the advanced sentiment of the day 
is to be satisfied with anything less than 
honest, consistent and thorough devotion 
to the public welfare, to the absolute de- 
struction of personal politics, to the further- 
ance of every measure that is born of sincere 
reform, and for the security of the highest lib- 
erty and right and privilege, equal before the 
law, to every citizen. Massachusetts has no 
ruling classes; she will not tolerate a dicta- 
tor. Let us place our standard so high that 
it shall be radiant with the promise of honor, 
of dignity, of disinterested public service, of 
security of rights to all, even to the humblest 
and the lowliest who may have their dearest 
possession inthe dignity of American citizen- 
ship. 

If Mr. Robinson does not mean woman 
suffrage in these utterances, he either does 
not know the meaning of words, or has 


used them recklessly. We shall see. 
H. B. B. 
—_———_--094--— -—_—— 


THE PROHIBITION CONVENTION. 


The Prohibition Convention met in the 
Meionaon on Thursday, Sept. 20, and nom- 
inated State officers; for Governor, Hon. 
Charles Almy of New Bedford: for Lieut.- 
Gov., Hon. Charles Blackmer of Spring- 
field. 

The platform makes the following ref- 
erence to Woman Suffrage ; 

We believe in equal rights regardless of sex, 


and therefore condemn the liquor traffic, because 
of its interference with legislation and politics. 


Mr. Almy is a man of excellent private 
character and in favor of woman suffrage. 
Women took part in this Convention as del- 


egates, and were appointed on committees. 
H. B. B. 





—_ro+-—— 
CHARLES H. CODMAN. 





CHARLES H. CopMAN died at his resi- 
dence in Dorchester, on Tuesday, the 18th 
inst. By the explosion of nitric acid he ac- 
cidentally inhaled the fumes which caused 
his death twenty-four hours after. Mr. Cod- 
man was universally beloved and esteem- 
ed. His death will be felt as a personal 
loss by many with whom he had no blood 
relationship. He was one of the most ge- 
nial of men and one of the truest to his 
convictions. He was a _ philanthropist, 
and took into his sympathy a wide circle 
of human interest. He was a member of 
Brook Farm when a boy. The pleasant 
memory of it has always been a main- 
spring of hope in his heart of a time when 
co-operative industry and associated homes 
would take the place of the present indi- 
vidual arrangement. ‘To this end he gave 
time and thought and effort. He was an 
active suffragist, 2 member of the State 
Executive committee, always ready to lend 
a helpitg hand or to advise. 
sadly missed from our group of working 
suffragists. He was a temperance man 
and a Republican, though always regret- 
ting the failure of that party to come up 
to the needs of the hour. 
one son survive him. 


the good, true, noble man Charles H. Cod- 
man. L. 8. 


A great misfortune has befallen us. And 
not us alone. Dorchester mourns the loss of 
one of her most generous and public-spirited 
citizens. In the death of that noble- 
hearted gentleman and true philanthro- 
pist, Charles H. Codman, last Tuesday, the 
friends of Woman Suffrage and kindred 
reforms have sustained a loss which is ir- 
reparable. For fourteen years he has re- 
sponded to every call for help with a cheer- 
ful alacrity which has doubled the value 
of the service rendered. He never failed 
in any emergency. Wise in counsel, effi- 
cient in action, always prompt, high-mind- 
ed, and cheerful, never despondent, never 
impatient, never languid, never so pre-oc- 
cupied by business or family cares as to 
be unwilling to ‘end a hand—our friend 
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and inspiration to his fellow - workers. 
What we have owed to him in the past we 
shall realize more keenly hereafter, as we 
miss his beneficent co-operation in future 
labors. 

Less than a week ago he was with us, full 
of life and animation. Forty-eight hours 
afterwards he was dead. It seems impos- 
sible that we shall see him nomore. That 
bright face so radiant with intelligence 
and goodness, that genial, cheery presence 
so full of vitality—how can they be gone 
from us forever? We cannot bear to think 
that we are deprived of this dear friend, 
who never had a selfish thought, or uttered 
a hasty word. Where shall we ever again 
find so true and brave a companion? 

He is snatched from his family, his 
friends, his associates, his charities, his 
philanthropies, his reforms. 
in the flower of his manhood, in the vigor 
of health, in the golden maturity of his 
powers, by an accident, sudden, unusual, 
and seemingly unnecessary. We are left 
to reconcile ourselves as best we may, to 
this sad and unexpected bereavement. 

Mr. Codman was a true child of Brook 
Farm. Co-operation was his motto. His 
whole life was an effort to make the world 
better. He never seemed to think, feel, or 
act from a selfish motive. Yet he was a 
successful business man; for his prompt- 
ness, punctuality, industry, and tact were 
as unusual as his nobility of purpose. 

He was singularly modest and unassum- 
ing. But there are few men living who 
touch life at so many points, or who are 
so thoroughly beloved and respected by 
all their associates. High and low, learned 
and ignorant, rich and poor, men and 
women of all classes and nationalities were 
drawn to him by the magic influence of his 
good will. His quick sympathies and un- 
doubting faith in principles brought him 
into relations with many circles widely 
separated from each other in thought and 
feeling. 

It has been the rare privilege of the 
writer to be intimately associated with 
Mr. Codman for many years in political, 
social and reformatory activities. His 
memory will ever be to us an inspiration. 
He was a man without an enemy. ‘The 
rare unselfishness so native and spontane- 
ous in his character, was illustrated in his 
first remark to his wife, when he was 
brought home prostrated by the poisonous 
vapors which he had inhaled. “I am 
afraid,” he said, ‘that I have got you into 
trouble.” Ata later period, when strug- 
gling for breath in intense agony, he gasp- 
ed—‘ Will it trouble you if I groan?” 

To wife and son and sister, we extend 
our heart-felt sympathy in their terrible 
bereavement. There are hundreds of men 
and women whom he has quietly befriend- 
ed, whose hearts will ache, like our own, 
at the loss of their friend and benefactor. 
The world seems colder and darker now 
that he is gone. H. B. B. 


4+ 
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WHAT SHALL I DO? 





The above question was lately asked in 
these columns by the wife of a clergyman 
‘tin an average Massachusetts manufactur- 
ing village’? where everybody is opposed 
to woman suffrage. The deacon says, 
“things suit him as they are.” ‘The min- 
ister encouraged the women to take part 
in the church meetings, but he was warn- 
ed not to let the women do it, ete. 

Now what shall this minister’s wife do? 
Plainly the people need to know more on 
the subject. She should give them suffrage 
leaflets. They treat on every phase of the 
subject, and can be had at this office at ten 
cents a hundred. The tract “The Bible 
and Women,” would be of use to the dea- 
con. So would “Objections Answered.” 
Let her invite a few of the most intelligent 
women to her parlor, and have a quiet pri- 
vate talk with them about it, explaining 
the question. She will be sure of their co- 
operation before long. Send them the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, pointing out some 
special article to be read. By little and lit- 
tle this leaven of enlightenment will re- 
port itself. She will find herself surround- 
ed by a community of intelligent, active 
Let her try it and see. The 
same treatment is good for other commu- 
nities and not until it is put in practice in 
every town, ward and village, and person- 
al responsibility felt, shall we secure for 
women the right to vote. It is a cruel 
thing to sit down content, and say, ‘*‘Some 
time suffrage will come.” Every one 
should put shoulder to the wheel, and in 
some way aid this greatest of all beneficent 
movements. Who will begin at once? 


L. S. 
eS 


SUFFRAGE IN NEEDHAM. 


The officers of the Needham Women 
Suffrage Club held a meeting with Mrs. 
E. J. Eaton, Tuesday afternoon, Septem- 
ber 11, to arrange for opening the course 
of monthly meetings for the coming year, 
commencing October 11. The regular time 
of meeting will be every Thursday before 
the full moon, at the houses of the mem- 
bers. 

This active and faithful club holds on 





He is cut off 


its way, a good example to others of 
not being weary in well doing. Verily, in 
due season it shall reap. Massachusetts 
has several such clubs. But it needs more. 
Who will begin and organize them ? 

L. 8. 
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“REGISTER, REGISTER, REGISTER !” 





“It will not cost anybody much to get 
naturalized this year.” 

A significant paragraph to this effect is 
going the rounds of the newspapers. In 
other words, both of the political parties in 
Massachusetts are very ready to pay the 
bills in order to avail themselves of the 
help of newly-naturalized voters. Does 
any one suppose that the agents of these 
parties are very scrupulous in ascertain- 
ing that the new voters cf native or for- 
eign birth are to form intelligent members 
of the body politic, well posted in all cur- 
rent politics? Yet every year, when wom- 
an suffrage comes up for debate, its sup- 
porters are met by the objections, that the 
voting classes are already ‘dangerously 
large,” that the ignorance of the multi- 
tude disproves the foolish doctrine of lib- 
erty held by our forefathers, and, finally, 
that women, being ignorant of politics, 
are not fit to vote. In view of the action 
of the parties in welcoming new adherents 
whose ignorance is often only too evident, 
is it possible to avoid the conclusion that 
this talk about the danger of the ignorant 
vote is often a mere appearance of virtue 
put on for the occasion? Itis, no doubt, 
true enough that ignorance is a great dan- 
ger to the republic, although ignorance 
would still be a danger if it had no vote, 
and perhaps a greater danger. But the 
proper retort upon all who talk thus volu- 
bly about the “ignorant vote” is to in- 
quire why men remain supine and groan 
about this ignorance? Why not be up and 
doing to educate the masses in patriotism 
and honesty? Why cafe so little about the 
inner management of schools, or the exten- 
sion of education over the country? Why 
sneer at men like ex-President Hayes who 
always keep this interest foremost? Why 
think it is of small importance who form 
the school committees, provided they be- 
long to ‘tour party’? Why try to keep 
the mothers and the women teachers of the 
young in a state of political nonage where 
they will seldom attain full political 
knowledge, and, therefore, can seldom 
communicate it? 

Now these remarks form a kind of 
double-headed text from which I wish to 
preach a little sermon upon the duty of 
Massachusetts women to register as school 
committee voters. re, 

First, the great practical difficulty in the 
way of woman-suffrage is that men do not 
believe that any considerable number of 
women will, for many years to come, be 
willing to vote, and hence they see no 
practical advantage, through a possible 
gain of voters, to either party, by the pro- 
posed extension of the franchise. ‘The ar- 
gument that women do not want to vote 
does not at all affect the question of their 
right to do so, but it does very seriously 
affect the disposition of men toward work- 
ing for woman suffrage, especially as 
most people act from motives about which 
they rarely stop to reason. 

It is, therefore, the plain duty of all 
women who believe theoretically in wom- 
an suffrage, and who mean to govern their 
practical action by a knowledge of human 
nature, to register as school committee 
voters and to try to induce others to reg- 
ister. 

Secondly, universal suffrage is the nec- 
essary basis of a true republic, and there- 
fore of the most progressive form of soci- 
ety. That moral and mental ignorance 
which menaces it can only be cured by 
earnest labor among the very young. For 
a large proportion of the children are 
obliged to go to work for their living be- 
fore they have completed even the gram- 
mur school course. 

Hence it is very evidently the duty of 
the patriotic citizen to try, by all means, 
to influence our schools for good. Upon 
the school committee devolves the duty of 
deciding as to the amount of instruction 
in history, in morality, and in the princi- 
ples of our government. Upon them de- 
pends the regulation of evening schools 
and the best utilization of the brief school 
time of those children who work a part of 
the year. Have school committees suffi- 
ciently considered what is best to be done 
in order to prevent that drunkenness and 
vice which are worse foes to society than 
simple ignorance? Have they considered 
what is the best way to awaken in the very 
young the sentiment of patriotism, the 
love of freedom, the true spirit of democ- 
racy which regards the best character, 
and not the biggest fortune, as the type of 
success? 

I fear they have thought little of these 
things. While, then, women ought to 
vote, so far as the law now allows, in or- 
der to obtain full liberty the earlier, they 
ought also to vote as a specific act of pat- 
riotism. Yet I know several ladies who 
believe in the principle of woman suffrage, 
who have never registered their names as 
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yoters, and I feel assured that such may 
pe counted by thousands and perhaps tens 
of thousands all through our State. Oh 
that some good genius would enlighten 
their eyes to see their-duty, and strengthen 
their hearts to perform it! ‘The time is 
ripe when women should cease to be in- 
complete human beings and should aspire 
to the full stature of womanhood. 

You bear, my sisters, your full share of 
the burdens and woes of humanity,—why 
will you not rise to the true dignity of 
pumanity, and putting away childish fears, 
try to exercise in all ways the highest pre- 
yogative of a human being, that of making 
this world a better dwelling-place for all 
who live or are to live? How great has 
peen the value to poor down-trodden hu- 
manity of the comparative freedom of this 
country of ours! Is not a greater free- 
dom worthy of some exertion and some 
sacrifice for its accomplishment ? 

Quincy, Mass. A. A.C. 
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A GRIEVANCE. 





The nuisance from tobocco smoke is 
great, and greatly on the increase. It mars 
the pleasure of travel on all the boats and 
routes that carry passengers to and from 
the points near the city, and everywhere 
else. We gladly give the statement of 
facts which appeared in the Advertiser of 
the 17th, showing not only the smoking, 
but the shameless crowding of passengers, 
as follows: 

GENTLEMAN'S CAR, 256. 

The 4.30 afternoon train between Boston 
and New York, via Springfield and New 
Haven, is deservedly a favorite one with 
business men. [ have frequent occasion 
to use it, and to be grateful for the accom- 
modation it affords. Neyertheless, I have 
a grievance. Last Tuesday afternoon I 
bought a ticket at the New York station, 
for Boston, by this train, securing a chair 
in the parlor car 256. ‘Taking possession 
of my seat, imagine my surprise to see my 
neighbors deliberately lighting their cigars 
and pipes. Repairing to the conductor on 
the station platform, I asked an explana- 
tion. He repiied that 256 was the ‘‘gentle- 
man’s car,” and smoking therein permitted. 
Upon this I requested that my seat be 
changed to the adjoining parlor car, “Say- 
brook.” ‘*Impossible ; every seat is taken.” 
“Very well,” lL said; ‘trefund my dollar 
and I will surrender my chair.” By this 
time I was joined by two other gentlemen, 
who united with me in a vigorous protest. 
Like me, they had bought seats in the par- 
lor car. ‘*Why was it not stated at the 
ticket-office that 256 is a smoking car?” I 
asked. ‘Because it isn’t. It’s a gentle- 
man’s car, but gentlemen are allowed to 
smoke in it,” was the lucid explanation. 
“Then you refuse either to give us seats in 
another car or to return our money?” 
“Yes,” said the conductor, ‘tand you had 
better keep the seats you have.”” Where- 
upon, as the train started, the two gentle- 
men resigned themselves to the tainted at- 
mosphere of 256, and I, characterizing the 
treatment as an outrage, took refuge in 
one of the crowded passenger cars, and, 
after fifteen minutes’ standing, found a 
seat. he conductor shortly appeared, and 
informed me that he had managed to se- 
cure a seat forward in the bona-jfide parlor 
ear, which I accordingly took. My ag- 
grieved fellow-passengers were not similar- 
ly favored, On subsequent inquiry of the 
conductor I learned that my case was a 
common one. 

Of course my personal annoyance is un- 
important, but the eustom which it illus- 
trates concerns the travelling public. The 
moral is that, in buying a chair in the par- 
lor car of this train, any gentleman may 
find himself entrapped in a smoking ear, 
when neither retreat nor immediate redress 
is possible. Respectfully, 

Boston, Sept. 14, 1883. 
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THE WOMEN’S EXHIBIT. 


W. L. G., JR. 








The Woman's Department of the New 
England Institute Fair has proved a grand 
success. The acre of space assigned by 
the managers has been filled with a col- 
lection of woman’s work that represents 
in a measure the work of women in the 
arts, sciences, and practical demonstrations 
of business life. This opportunity for 
showing what women have accomplished 
is proving very beneficial, as many de- 
partments of labor generally supposed to 
belong to men, stand on their own merits 
here as the work and property of women. 
They are shown as designers and practi- 
cal workers of the world. 

The department is conducted on busi- 
hess principles. While there was no de- 
sire to separate the work of men or wom- 
en, since the formation of the department 
there has been developed a stronger desire 
than ever, on the part of women, to show 
what they have done, since they can show 
itin their own way. It only proves that 
while women often do the same work that 
men are doing, they must do it in the wom- 
anly way if the best results are to be ob- 
tained. ‘The department contains over 300 
exhibits. ‘There is a fruit-dryer from Cal- 
ifornia, an improved chimney with the 
patent right for sale, a folding table that 
is pronounced by manufacturers one of 
the best ever made on account of the per- 
fection of the blind hinge, whose patent 
torments masculine inventors, a model 
Carpet stretcher, a case of garments from 
pupils of the Winthrop School, Boston. 
Alarge and interesting exhibit from the 
Farmington School of embroidery, Farm- 
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ington, Conn. Display of eggs, cocoons 
and moths of the silk-worm, white Japan- 
ese animals, the eggs of which were 
brought from Yokohama, Japan, three 
years ago, the worms having been fed on 
the leaves of the Osage orange. A very 
dainty feature of this exhibit is the little 
paper horn into which the owner coaxed 
her worms and in which they have built 
the cocoon, so that they lie perfect and 
solitary. A patent rein-holder and patent 
halter for securing horses in the stable. 
Annie L. Gorham displays the American 
Faience that is a perfect reproduction of 
the imported article. The method of 
treatment and design are original with the 
exhibitor, and the results justify the com- 
plete success that has attended her effort 
to produce artistic, durable, national pot- 
tery. 

The Science Department is a revelation 
to all visitors. Architectural designs, pho- 
tographs of heavenly bodies by Professor 
Maria Mitchell, and Massachusetts ferns ; 
botany group from New England Wom- 
an’s Club shows mosses of Boston and vi- 
cihity; pressed plants from Mrs. E. J. 
Leonard, of Meriden, Conn., specimens of 
seeds of forest trees of thirty varieties, 
from Miss Jaen, of Chateauquay Baisin, 
Canada. A large and complete exhibit 
from the Woman's Laboratory of Boston, 
showing a collection of grasses, chemical 
analysis of flour, baking powder, soaps, 
sugar, alcohol, silk examined for aduttera- 
tion, chemical preparations, minerals with 
analysis. A collection of marbles, fossils, 
and minerals. Collection of insects that 
infest the white birch. A full display of 
prepared slides for the microscope. An 
elaborate display of decorated china and 
pottery from the Cincinnati Pottery Club. 
Work of woman in literature is generously 
shown by D. Lothrop & Co., while periodi- 
sals and newspapers, edited by women, are 
shown in a large space in the centre of the 
department. ‘The WOMAN’s JOURNAL will 
be found there, and the lady in charge will 
be glad to see every one interested in this 
pioneer journal, which has created a senti- 
ment that makes a woman’s department 
not only possible but imperative. 

MARION A. MCBRIDE. 
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LEGAL RIGHTS OF A WIFE. 








In answer to a correspondent’s question, 
I reply :—If a wife die without leaving is- 
sue surviving and leaving no will, her hus- 
band takes all her personal property. If 
they have ever had a living child he also 
has a life interest in all her real estate. If 
they never had a living child, he takes 
half her real estate for his life. This is 


the law of Massachusetts. 
S. E. SEWALL. 
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A REMARKABLE CARPET. 





Boston, SEPT. 19, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The carpet, of which I left two pieces 
with you for entry at the New England 
Institute Fair, and which will be found at 
the WoMAN’s JOURNAL exhibit, was design- 
ed and executed by Mrs. E. G. Miner, who 
resides in Canton, N. Y. 

The entire carpet was about sixteen feet 
square, being composed of blocks, the cen- 
tre forming landscapes, and the border 
bunches of flowers. 

The work was commenced sixty years 
ago, and required seven years for comple- 
tion. 

The material of which the groundwork 
consists is ordinary coffee-bagging. Owing 
to lack of necessary wools, the same were 
improvised from ravellings from stockings, 
mittens, and other knitted garments, many 
of which were dyed by Mrs. Miner. The 
carpet was used for many years and has 
been washed. 

The designs are in part original and in 
part taken from old primers and from fam- 
ily china. Mrs. Miner still lives. She com- 
menced painting several years since, at the 
age of seventy-five years, and has met 
with great success in painting birds and 
flowers from nature. 

Mrs. GEO. J. JOMHNSON. 

59 Chestnut St., Boston. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Died, August 31st, May, infant daughter 
of Lucy L. and Erasmus M. Correll, aged 
four months. 








BABY MAY. 
Our darling came with the dawn of May, 
A priceless treasure, pure and fair; 
Too lovely, dear and bright to stay— 
Too tender for a world of care. 
Our darling came with the flowers of May, 
And heav’nward gazed with soul-lit eyes, 
Twining tendrils in our hearts each day— 
Then left our arms for sunnier skies. 
The silver cord is loosed in twain; 
The golden bowl is broken; 
And all remaining is but pain 
O’er each dear baby token, 


How lonely burdened hearts can be! 
That loving tendrils sever! 

A day can be eternity; 
A loo kmay last forever. 

To those kind friends who so helpfully 
performed kind ministrations while our 
baby May was sick, and assisted in the last 
sad rites of burial, we extend our heartfelt 
thanks. L. L. and E. M. CORRELL. 

Hebron, Neb. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. Geo. B. Loring will return to Wash- 
ington about October 1. 

Junius Brutus Booth died peacefully in 
Manchester-by-the-Sea at ten minutes past 
eleven o'clock, last Monday night. 

The Hon. Marshall P. Wilder will be 83 
years old on Saturday, September 22. 
Some of his friends will give him a com- 
plimentary dinner. 

The annual report of the officials of the 
New Hampshire State Prison has been 
published. The whole number of convicts 
is 120 males and one female. 

A picture of a ruined castle on the Rhine, 
painted by a blind girl, is on exhibition in 
Paris, and attracts a good deal of atten- 
tion. 

In the South Dakota Constitutional Con- 
vention, at Sioux Falls, Friday, the Prohi- 
bition clause was finally rejected by a vote 
of 64 to 36. 

Mr. John Guy Vassar has just added to 
his numerous benefactions to Vassar Col- 
lege by giving the institution the sum of 
$25,000, the income of which shall be used 
for certain special purposes. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore has collected in 
a volume her Lectures on Women, and it 
will soon be published by Lee & Shepard, 
under the title of **‘What Shall we do with 
our Daughters ?—Superfluous Women, and 
other Lectures.” 

Twenty of the woman telegraphers who 
remain unemployed met at Clarendon Hall, 
New York city, yesterday, and received 
from the Telegraphers’ Brotherhood money 
equal to the wages they would have earned 
if at work. 

Mr. I’. C. and Mrs. C, M. Severance start 
this week on their return to their Califor- 
nia home. ‘They will attend the woman's 
congress at Chicago, and visit friends on 
the way, taking three months to reach 
their destination. 





The State Conventions of the four polit- 
ical parties are held this fall as follows: 
Republican, Boston, September 19; Pro- 
hibitory, Boston, September 20; Green- 
back, Boston, September 25; Democratic, 
Springfield, September 26. 

Borden P. Bowne, Ph. D., Professor of 
Philosophy in the College of Liberal Arts 
of Boston University, having devoted the 
past fifteen months to study and recreation 
abroad, arrived in New York on Sunday 
last and will resume his duties at the be- 
ginning of the new term. 

The various departments of the Boston 
University open as follows: College of 
liberal arts, September 20; college of mu- 
sic, September 13; college of agriculture, 
August 22; school of theology, September 
20; school of law, October 3; school of 
medicine, October 11; school of all scien- 
ces, September 20. 

Rev. Washington Gladden, LL. D., 
whose “Christian League of Connecticut” 
attracted so much attention in The Century 
last winter, will furnish to that magazine 
during the coming year essays on the gen- 
eral subject of ‘“‘Christianity and Wealth,” 
touching the application of Christian mor- 
als to the present phase of modern life, 
especially in America. 

Judge Donohue of the New York su- 
preme court annulled yesterday the mar- 
riage of William Turk to Amelia M. Sal- 
mon, on the ground that Turk was com- 
pelled to marry Miss Salmon by threats 
from her father and brother that they 
would shoot him if he refused. This is a 
bad precedent. 

The many friends of Mrs. Frances D. 
Gage will be glad to remember her on her 
seventy-fifth birthday, which occurs Octo- 
ber 12. The women of to-day owe much 
to Mrs. Gage for her abundant service in 
the movement for equal rights for women. 
For many years she has suffered from pa- 
ralysis, and is a constant invalid, but with 
her mind as clear as ever. Her address is 
Greenwich, Ct. 

A sojourner in New York says: ‘*The 
brotherhood of smokers I have never seen 
more forcibly illustrated. The raggedest 
gamin presents his cheroot for a light on 
Broadway alike to the laborer, the bond 
owner and the nice young man, and has 
his claim allowed by all with equal prompt- 
ness. In the great city one touch of light- 
ed tobacco makes the whole world kin.” 


Men commit suicide more readily than 
women. In an enumeration made by the 
New York Herald it was shown that in a 
decade in that city of 1,676 suicides, 1,477 
were men and only 199 were women. ‘This 
proves two conditions, says the Chicago 
Press—tirst, that as a rule women live 
more sensibly and regularly than men, and 
that their mental balances are better ad- 
justed; and second, that they can meet and 
overcome troubie with more success. If 
this line of argument is correct, woman is 
the superior of man in dealing with life. 








ANTED—Agents for our popular work, 
“Daughters of America,’ 730 pages, illus- 
trated, only $175; splendid success; ladies as well as 
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380 DAYS SPECIAL CARPET SALE 





STANDARD 


Moguett Carpets. 


25 Pieces (ubout 20 Patterns). 
prices: 
VELVETS (sold last seasonat $1 60) now 


before named. 
above quickly. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


525 and 527 Washington St., Boston. 


To Close out Such Patterns as are out of Loom. 


VELVETS. 


300 Pieces (about 20 Patterns) of our best; much superior for servicé to 


5-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS. 
250 Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of the best, suitable for Parlors, Bedrooms 
Offices, &c., OUR MAKE, and Standard Goods. 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS. 

300 Pieces (about 25 Patterns) of our Standard. We manufacture cheaper 
J grades, but have not as yet placed them on our Retail floors, as we are 

offering our Standard Goods for about the same prices. 


EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOOL CARPETS. 


All of which we offer at the following 


$1 25 Per lard 
‘ 


BODY BRUSSELS (sold last season $150) now. .  .) . 1:45 

TAPESTRY BRUSSELS (last season $1) new 80 and 7 . 75 66 
EXTRA SUPER ALL-WOUL INGRAINS (Market value $1) 
The above prices are fully 25 PER CENT. LOWER than we have ever 
Such an opportunity is seldom offered, and wiil close out the 
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Manufacturers, 








Important to Every one who Writes. 


4 aaaelings US, Sb ARR Raine titi nprh + oem emeetontess 
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We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for $2 00 
each (former price $3), Gold mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. Pens sent by 

return mail, Parties will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Ladies’ Laced Back and Boned.......seeeeees $2 25 
“* Whole * 8 Be ccvcccccccscecoce 175 
Misses’ ss o 6 Bemebsccccccccccccce 175 
“6 «“ oe 6 BERR cccccccccccccesce 1 50 
Children’s and Tofamte’...cocccccccccccccescess 100 





EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES. CHILDREN AND INFANTS. 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists bave acquired 
is wholly owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, and the entire 
satisfaction they have given. 


\ THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned. 
i and with full bust; the construction of inside of bust, under full piece, is 
that of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided 
within a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as mode te 


or Children and 


\N 
I Infants, particular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of 
iT, @ the growing little ones has been given in shaping the parts, and from the 
~ large varicty of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Tuz WomAN’s 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure 
around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States* 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Maus. 





The Exhibition of Foreign Products, Arts and Manufactures, 
OPENS IN BOSTON, SEPTEMBER 3rd, 1883. 








SECRETARY, PRESIDENT, 


C. B. NORTON. 


INATH’L J. BRADLEE. 


TREASURER, ~ 
FREDERIC WV. LINCOLN. 





GOODYEARS 
RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Hot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, Foot Balls, Door Bands, ete. 


GARDEN HOSE, 
Hose Reels and Lawn Sprinklers. 
Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 





NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 
BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 


liam Henry Channing. 


“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’ says 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paper binding . . . . « $ 25 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 100 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 








gentlemen succeed. B. B. RUSSELL, Boston, 37—2t 


5 Park Street, Boston. 





The Most Elaborate Exposition of Foreign Goods 


EVER EXHIBITED UNDER ONE ROOF, 
COVERING AN AREA OF SEVEN ACRES OF EXHIBITION SPACE. 


Never Equalled by any other Exhibition in America 
EXCEPT THE GRAND CENTENNIAL OF 1876. 


One Price of Admission, 50 cents to the Entire Exhibition. 


Excursions on all Roads to be announced in the future 


$$ _—« 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. ‘lhirty minutes from Broad Street station, 
Philadelphia. Full College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Litcrary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthtulness. Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year commences 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and full particulars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 
Co., Pa. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


Articles for Decorating, 
In Great Variety at 
JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 


G. HE. ROTE, 


OPTICIAN, 
47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN &CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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GOLDEN-ROD. 


BY MARY CLEMMER HUDSON. 





I've reached the land of Golden-rod, 
Afar I see it wave and nod. 

But yesterday in fiery street 

I heard the tramp of tired feet; 
Now, on the heart of August noon, 
Wood-waters lapse in rippling tune. 
‘The curtains of the mossy burn 
Wear fringes deep of fragrant fern; 
The arches of its shining sluice 

Are slender spirals of the spruce; 
While far above I see them stir, 
The lances of the atately fir, 

And on the down—I see it nod 

And beckon me—the Golden rod. 


But yesterday it seemed to me 

‘That I could never turn and flee, 

Or ever find that quiet «pot 

Where greed and gain and noise are not. 
How far away the vexing strife, 

The turmoll sad, men misname life! 
Now here I wait till sunset dyes 

Steal through the azure of the skies, 
Aad soaring bill and circling plain 
Flush radiant with their rosy stain. 


I await till twilight, brooding deep, 
‘Takes earth within her arms asleep, 
And only low half-tones are heard : 
The flutter of the dreaming bird; 

The brooklet’s rune below the pine; 
Low-leaping trout that spring and shine; 
The squirrels rustle by the road; 

The farm-horse bearing bome his load; 
The patter of the dropping burr; 
Grasshoppers in their holes astir ; 

The cricket and the katydid 

Calling, in leafy houses bid; 

The bleat of lambs upon the hill; 

The cow-boy calling, keeu and shrill; 
The cow-bell’s answering, tinkling trill; 
The murmurs of a world at peace, 

‘That stir and thrill and softly cease. 


0 peaceful realm of Golden-rod! 

O kingdom of the clovery sod! 

Thy tiny people of the ground 

Do reign devoid of jarring sound. 
Thy happy nations of the air 

Fulfil their fate, all free of care; 
They carry into God’s good plan 
None of the loud ado of man. 

How fur the thunder of the mart, 
‘The wear and tear and wound and smart; 
Ambition's war, the greed of gain, 
The lust of power; faith slowly slain; 
Man thrusting man on Failure’s wall; 
Man rising on his brother's fall; 

The rush for prizes never earned ; 
The show of wisdom never learnea: 
The poor pretence; the flowery snare 
‘That kills a soul, yet seems so fair; 
Love wounded daily till it dies; 

The heart bereft, that inly sighs; 

The loneliness; the sense of loss, 

Of treasure missed ; the human cross 
That every living soul must bear; 
What wonder that it seems so fair 
Beside man’s weary world of sin, 
Thy world, that no sin enters in— 

O kingdom of the clovery sod, 

O peaceful realm of Golden-rod! 


I pluck the Milk-weed’s pallid pod 
And set it with the Golden rod; 

I tarry long, I linger late, 

Iery: “O world of work, await; 

1 cannot hasten unto thee. 

In Nature’s kingdom I am free— 
Free from the worker's ceaseless strain, 
‘Tasks never done; the low, dull pain 
Piercing the over-burdened brain. 

O weary world of work, await, 

Nor call me from my high estate!" 


Yonder, between two mountains vast, 
‘The bright shield of the lake is cast. 
O splendor of the far, deep sky, 

Of mountain soaring lone and high, 
Of lake that flashes at its feet, 

Of ferns and mosses cool and sweet: 
O beauty brooding everywhere, 

‘The essence of the earth and air, 

The ringing brook, the pool’s still well, 
The sunlit slope, the shaded dell,— 
How can I say to you, Farewell? 


I lie amid the Golden-rod, 

I love to see it lean and nod; 

I love to feel the grassy sod 

Whose kindly breast will bold me last, 
Whore patient arms will fold me fast— 
Fold me from sunshine and from song, 
Fold me from sorrow and from wrong. 
Through gleaming gates of Golden-rod 
I'll pass into the rest of God. 
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THE WIDOW'S SON. 


‘foward the end of our first year of mar- 
ried life Jack and I became very tired of 
“climbing other people’s stairs,’ and be- 
gan to long, inexpressibly, for some stairs 
of our own. We had been boarding from 
considerations of economy, and because 
any house that we could afford would be at 
a considerable distance from Jack’s busi- 
ness, and because it would be a mortifying- 
ly humble dwelling compared to those of 
our friends. But now Jack declared him- 
self recklessly determined to fling consider- 
ations of economy, distance, and mortifica- 
tion to the four winds for the blessed priv- 
ilege of a roof-tree of our own; and, after 
weeks of courageous pursuit, we fixed 
upon one, which, if it were not all that 
fond fancy had painted, was not wholly 
destitute of other charms besides the ines- 
timable one of being our own. 

Having gathered into it as many and as 
worthy household goods as would accom- 
modate themselves to the leanness of our 
purse, the next and not less important step 
was to secure a kitchen goddess. As our 
humble circumstances would allow us to 
have but one, it was desirable that that one 
should be a combination of all possible vir- 
tues. Jack inserted an advertisement for 
such a paragon ina newspaper, requesting 
applicants to call at his office. Jack has 
great confidence in his ability to judge of 
character by personal appearance, and was 
sure that he should recognize at a glance 
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the incarnation of all the virtues for which 
we were seeking. 

The first day passed, and she did not ap- 
pear. Jack came home at night in a state 
of apparent exhaustion, sank upon the 
lounge, and motioned for a bandage soak- 
ed with eau-de-cologne to be applied to his 
brow. It presently transpired, though not 
through any questions of mine,—for I am 
blessed with a little tact if not strategy,— 
that the putting to rout of the crowd of ap- 
plicants who were not paragons was not so 
easy a tusk as he had expected. I forbear 
to set down the number of applicants, as 
stated by my husband. But it is certainly 
true that he went most reluctantly and de- 
spondently to face the second day’s ordeal, 
and my hopes of the paragon had sunk to 
a very low ebb, when, having left the door 
open fora few minutes for the convenience 
of the ashman, I was startled by the sud- 
den discovery of a very large and some- 
what belligerent-looking woman comfort- 
ably warming her feet before the kitchen 
fire. 

She arose at my approach, and dropped 
me a courtesy with astonishing agility for 
a creature of such monstrous proportions. 

“It’s the Widdy McDermott I am,” she 
said, and sat down again, and, as if this in- 
formation were perfectly adequate to estab- 
lish satisfactory relations between us, she 
favored me with a friendly smile. 

This was followed by a somewhat em- 
barrassing silence. I had been startled, 
and her appearance was not reassuring. 

She gave the fire an encouraging poke, 
and me an encouraging smile, as she con- 
tinued : 

**Tt’s the masther is afther sendin’ me til 
ve, and good luck it is that we fell in wid 
won another. For it’s the Widdy McDer- 
mott will kape your bit house as clane and 
swate as a nut, so you could ate off the 
flures and see your purty face in the dish- 
pans. And I'll ate ye off the fat in the 
land wid but triflin’ ixpinse. And truth- 
ful and honest? it’s mesilf has siven char- 
acters to prove it til ye!” 

The Widdy McDermott paused, either 
because the catalogue of her virtues or her 
breath had come to anend. I expressed a 
timid opinion that if she were all that she 
represented herself to be the wages which 
we could afford to pay would hardly be 
satisfactory. 

Her whole aspect changed. <A 
gloom settled upon her features. 
*“There’s an objecshin til me,” she said. 
“I'm afther lavin’ him in theairy. I'll bring 
him in til ye. It’s an honest and dacent 
woman I am, though a lonely widdy, and 
I'll not be afther desavin’ ye. It’s rollin’ 
in gowld I'd be, let alone saken’ a situa- 
tion, if it wasn’t for me objecshin.” 

She tripped out to the “airy” with a 
lightness and agility amazing in so large a 
creature, and returned propelling along, 
by means of a resolute grasp on his collar, 
a most reluctant boy. He was very tall, 
very red-haired and attenuated to spider- 
like proportions. ‘The end of his nose 
seemed to have been broken off, and in an 
effort to repair it to have been put on side- 
ways. His eyes were so crossed that they 
had the appearance of being attracted by 
the unusual aspect of his nose into a con- 
tinuel gaze. 

A preternatural solemnity added to the 
singularity of his appearance. ‘There was 
something very comical, but also some- 
thing pathetic, about his ugliness. 

“This is me objecshin, ma’am! Ye can 
see him wid your own eyes, if your eyes is 
that shtrong ye can be afther seein’ the 
shaddy in a b’y. Howld up your head, 
Teddy, darlint, till the misthress is afther 
seein’ you. It’s qui’t and paceable as a 
lamb he looks, now doan’t he? and it’s qui't 
and paceable he manes, but the saints be 
good til him!—he's the unforchinitist cra- 
thur! Look atthe big hands iv him! ye'd 
think he'd airn his bit and sup, not to men- 
shin a thrifle of clothes, and though he 
looks wakely he can pick the likes 0° me 
up and carry me as if I was but a babby !” 
To me the Widdy McDermott did not 
present an altogether attractive appear- 
ance, but I had great confidence in Jack’s 
ability to judge of character, and there was 
a forlorn and appealing look about the ‘‘ob- 
jecshin” that touched my heart. ‘The re- 
sult of these two influences was that the 
Widdy McDermott was soon engaged in 
reducing my kitchen chaos to order, and 
the ‘“‘objecshin” was polishing, with the 
same blacking and with impartial zeal, the 
kitchen range and his own ragged boots, 
pausing now and then to encourage hostil- 
ities between Jack’s big dog, Pluto, and a 
stray cat which I had taken in the day be- 
fore. 

There was evidently a spirit of mischief 
as well as of stupidity in the boy, but it 
got the upper hand only once in a while, 
and then his pranks were not very harm- 
ful. And there was something so pathetic 
about his humility and gentleness that one 
look into his face always made me forgive 
him, even when he had most sorely tried 
my patience. Everybody was disposed to 
laugh at his grotesque appearance, but to 
me it grew to be much more touching than 


deep 


The Widdy McDermott had but feebly 
described her own virtues. She was a 
treasure of neatness and capability, and 
unfailing good nature. Her only failing 
seemed to be occasional harshness toward 
her *‘objecshin.” She was sometimes fond 
and caressing, but was oftener engaged in 
setting all his failings, with novel distinct- 
ness, before poor Teddy’s eyes. And he 
showed a shrinking sensibility to reproof 
which made Jack and me pity him very 
much, but which never softened the Wid- 
dy MeDermott. 

We had been in happy possession of our 
treasure and her son for about a month 
when, one morning, Stella, Jack’s sister, 
alighted at our door. Stella was a very 
bright and pretty specimen of the girl of 
the period, with blonde hair. soft brown 
eyes, and great skill in adorning herself in 
a dainty and effective style. She had a 
great many little graces and winning ways, 
and was altogether a charming little per- 
son. 

Stella was much in the habit of discov- 
ering that she possessed an especial talent 
and cultivating it for a while with great 
zeal. As fast as one gave out another was 
sure to spring up, so there was vot so much 


expected. 

As soon as I caught sight of Stella I be- 
gan to wonder what the talent was which 
she had come to the city to cultivate. I 
could not, for the moment, think of one 
which she had not discovered and cul- 
tivated. though she was not yet twenty. 
By the time she and her three trunks were 
landed in the hall, wild ideas of bicycling 
and lecturing were struggling in the chaos 
of my mind. Before I had kissed her the 
unusual seriousness of her aspect convine- 
ed me that Stella meant to become a clergy- 
woman. 

Her first words confirmed my opinion. 

“*T have found my true vocation at last,” 
she said. ‘I have wonderful dramatic tal- 
ent,— really wonderful, — Prof. Belsarte 
says. And he thinks the quality of my 
voice is very like Rachel’s, and the pose of 
my head is like Mrs. Siddons’. I met him 
—Prof. Belsarte—at Saratoga, last sum- 
mer, and I have come to town on purpose 
to take lessons of him. Iam going upon 
the stage!” 

“But you tried this—I mean you took 
lessons in elocution some time ago, didn’t 
you?” stammered I. 

“Oh! that was nothing! I didn’t realize 
the extent of my talent then, and my teach- 
er was a stupid old owl!” 

I heaved a sigh of relief; it was only one 
of Stella’s ordinary attacks. Jack’s feel- 
ings were not going to be lacerated. 
Stella’s baggage—three large Saratoga 
trunks—was left in the hall, and the hack- 
man had departed. I summoned Teddy. 
He would be very likely to break the hall 
chandelier, he would probably let the 
trunks come crashing down stairs, one af- 
ter the other, but Stella was in a hurry for 
them, there was no one else to carry them, 
and something must be risked. For once 
Teddy did not smash anything, except one 
of his own fingers. Stella, who is very 
tender-hearted, anointed it with hamamelis, 
and bandaged it tenderly, Teddy gazing 
into her face, meanwhile, as if he were 
spell-bound. That done Stella took out 
her purse and offered him a silver piece. 
‘Teddy refused it with more resolution than 
I had ever seen in him. 

*“T never knew you to refuse a quarter 
before, Teddy,” said I, after Stella had left 
the room. 

‘Do ye think I'd be afther takin’ it from 
the likes of her, ma’am? I'd sooner put 
flowers and lights before her, and hang 
gold things on her like they do til the 
Blissed Virgin in the church! I think she 
do be blissed like her.” 

I couldn't quite laugh. ‘Teddy’s feeling 
was evidently so deep and genuine, but to 
an unprejudiced observer Stella was not of 
the Madonna type. 

From that day Teddy’s sole happiness 
seemed to consist in finding an opportuni- 
ty todo Stella some service. As for Stella 
her vanity was great enough to be grati- 
tied by adoration from any source, and she 
certainly could not have been said to dis- 
courage Teddy's attentions; but I do not 
think she gave as much heed to them as 
she might have done if she had not been 
so occupied with the cultivation of her 
dramatic talent, under the direction of 
Prof. Belsarte. ‘The professor was a very 
elegant young man, with a deep and melo- 
dious voice. It was no wonder that his 
persuasive accents had convinced Stella 
that it was her destiny to become a second 
Rachel. 

But Stella did improve, or at least she 
abandoned the school-girl style for the 
raving and ranting of a fifth-class actress 
of the emotional school. At morning, 
noon and night she might be found pacing 
the floor of her room and declaiming in 
blood-curdling tones passages from blood- 
and-thunder dramas whose tamest situa- 
tions were abductions and hair-breadth es- 
capes. ‘To prevent coming under the sur- 








laughable. 


veillance of the police, to say nothing of 


disappointment about it as might have been | 


being objects of suspicion and terror to the 
neighbors, we were obliged to relegate 
Stella to a lofty and more remote corner 
of the house, and Jack, who has a horror 
of making a sensation of any kind, even 
talked of having the walls padded. On 
the days when Prof. Belsarte came to im- 
part instruction, the state of things was 
even worse, for the drawing-room had to 
be given up to the practice of the dramatic 
art, and Jack was always expecting that a 
crowd would gather under the windows, 
and had even gone so far as to prepare a 
little speech to pacify the throng of peo- 
ple. 

One afternoon I had taken my sewing 
into the embrasure of a distant window, 
where the lesson was going on, it being 
necessary that I should play propriety, but 
not necessary that I should be deafened by 
the professor’s deep bass growlings, and 
Stella’s shrill screams, nor have my risi- 
bles excited by Stella’s simulation of rage, 
in which she always reminded me of a 
spitfire of a kitten with its back up. Sol 


endeavored to keepsmy mind as tranquil as 
if I were not possessed of a dramatic sister- 
in-law. But I found it impossible to close 
my ears to such tragic utterances. Stella 
had certainly improved. ‘The tone in which 
she announced her objection to being mur- 
dered in cold blood expressed real feeling. 
When she shrieked, ‘Thou wouldst not 
kill me? Oh, remember how young I am, 
and have pity!’ I could almost believe 
there was real terror and appeal in her 
voice. 

Somebody else quite believed it. Before 
[ could realize what was happening Teddy 
had rushed into the room, seized the pro- 
fessor by the throat and thrown him down, 
and had one knee planted upon his chest, 
all the while delivering himself of a volley 
of epithets too vigorous to be set down. 
‘leddy’s muscular power was remarkable 
at any time, now it seemed superhuman; 
the professor struggled in vain to escape 
from his grasp, and Teddy was in such a 
white heat of rage that, for a time, all the 
reasoning and persuasion that Stella and I 
could bring to bear upon him was in vain. 
It was evident that he had been listening 
outside the door, and hearing Stella’s 
prayer for mercy had proceeded to wreak 
summary vengeance on her persecutor. 
Teddy was evidently unacquainted with 
the dramatic art. 

The professor had become purple in the 
face before we could induce Teddy to re- 
lax his hold, and then it seemed utterly 
impossible to make him understand the 
true state of the case. He did, however, 
realize that he had done something dread- 
ful, and seemed perfectly heart-broken at 
Stella’s angry reproaches. 

It was more than a week before Prof. 
Belsarte was able to attend to his profes- 
sional duties, and then he displayed very 
little enthusiasm about resuming his les- 
sons to Stella. It was evident that he re- 
garded our house as a dangerous place to 
life and-limb, and Stella was deeply mor- 
tified. She insisted, strenuously, upon the 
instant dismissal of Teddy, but the Widdy 
McDermott was such a treasure, and I felt 
such pity for Teddy, that I could not bear 
to send them away, and Jack was even 
more inexorable to Stella’s prayers and ar- 
guments than I. But we labored faithfully 
with Teddy to make him see the enormity 
of his offence; nothing seemed to move 
him, however, but the knowledge that he 
had made Stella unhappy. 

But one day Teddy came home with a ra- 
diant face. He came to me and thrust a 
little package into my hand which he said 
was for Miss Stella. Would I open it and 
see were they handsome enough for her, 
and would she take them from the likes of 
him? I opened the package and discoy- 
ered a pair of magnificent solitaire diamond 
ear-rings. 

‘“*Why, Teddy, where did vou get them?” 
I cried in amazement. 

‘*T heard her say oncet that she wanted 
some, and I’m afther gitten’ ‘em! said 
Teddy, shuffling his feet uneasily and fix- 
ing his eyes upon the floor. 

“Teddy, you never could have got these 
honestly.” said I, fixing a searching gaze 
upon him. 

‘**An’ don’t everythin’ foine and hand- 
some belong til the likes iv her be right? 
Sure it’s not shtalin’ to take ‘em for her?— 
an’ her sayin*® the hairt iv her was broke 
for a pair iv dimind ear-rings !” 

I looked at him in speechless dismay. 
It was only too evident that he had stolen 
the ear-rings. I had discovered no traces 
of real depravity about Teddy, and I was 
for the moment quite disheartened. I 
gave him a severe lecture, but I soon found 
that it was utterly useless to dwell upon 
the moral aspect of the case. That touched 
Teddy not at all; but when I told him that 
it would make Stella very unhappy he was 
overcome by remorse. 

Jack took him and the diamonds in 
charge, and endeavored to return the 
jewels to their owner, but the officers were 
on 'Teddy’s track, and arrested him before 





Jack could find to whom they belonged. 


drew the curtains closely around me and. 
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Jack's vigorous eftorts could only suc. 
ceed in obtaining a light sentence for Ted. 
dy, and when he came back to us, at the 
expiration of three months, he was much 
more like a shadow than before. Looking 
at his pinched features and hollow eyes | 
felt, with a pang of real grief, that poor 
Teddy’s “‘unforchinitness” would trouble 
nobody for long. 

He took to his bed at once, and his moth- 
er sent for the priest, but Teddy wasted 
slowly, and sometimes he revived so far as 
to give us hopes of his recovery. 

There was a bustle of preparation in the 
house, and one day his mother told him 
that it was because Miss Stella was going 
to be married. 

He flushed all over his wasted face. 

“*It—it’s not to him?” he said, after a 
while. 

“No, it is not Prof. Belsarte,” I said. 
“It is somebody who is very good, and 
will make her very happy, I think. You 
are glad of that?” 

“Sure I'm glad it’s not that scrachin’ 
villain,” said Teddy. ‘‘I’d like to see her 
oncet more if it was only to tell her that I 
was never manin’ to make her throuble!” 

I went and called Stella, who was the 
only one of the household who had never 
cared to visit poor ‘Teddy's sick-room. 
There was a look in Teddy’s face that 
made me think he had expressed his last 
earthly wish, and that it must be gratified. 

Stella's wedding dress had just been sent 
home, and she had put it on, and came up, 
floating into Teddy’s room, a radiant vis- 
ion in her bridal white. 

**Would ye give me lave to touch your 
hand—jist the onct?” said Teddy, devour- 
ing her with his eyes. ‘tAn’ I jist want 
to tell ye that I’d not gin ye throuble for 
the wurruld. I'd cut off me hand first! 
I'd lave the counthry”’—Teddy’s voice 
failed; there was one little quiver of the 
wasted features, and then they settled into 
peace. 

With Stella’s hand in his Teddy had 
‘left the counthry.”’—Selected. 
ee 


WOMEN AS SILVERSMITHS. 


Some twenty-five women find employ- 
ment in Tiffany & Co’s factory in Prince 
Street as workers in silver, at wages vary- 
ing from four to twelve dollars a week; 
but it would be inexact to say that their 
employers are enthusiastic in estimating 
the value of their services. For certain 
reasons those services are considered by 
the firm to be less promising than those of 
men workers in the same building. 

In the first place, the young women 
who have secured positions in the factory 
are, as arule, loath to make haste slowly. 
Their brothers enter at sixteen, and obtain 
men’s wages only after an apprenticeship 
of five years, meanwhile receiving four 
dollars a week and upward. ‘They under- 
stand perfectly that any real advance in 
acquiring a knowledge of the silversmith’s 
art, and proficiency in the use of it, must 
be made step by step, gradually, without 
leaping or flying. ‘They have been taught 
so by their parents, by their associates, by 
their own observation, and they are con- 
vinced of the truth of what they have 
been taught. In other words, they believe 
it, and live up to the belief. But the girl 
who goes there to work for the same pur- 
pose has an extra purpose of her own. 
She wishes to get over the preparatory 
ground as rapidly as possible, and to earn 
full men’s wages in half the time that her 
brothers do. She has not been taught, 
and has not yet taught herself, that in 
such a business she must make haste slow- 
ly if she is to make speed at all. 

Consequently, in the next place, she be- 
comes restive under authority—not in all 
cases, but in some cases—and occasionally 
refuses to do the work laid out for her. 
“This piece of silver,’ said a girl to the 
foreman, ‘is too thick for me to saw; it is 
men’s work; and the foreman will be 
sure to tell you that when he is pleasant 
to a girl in his employ she is apt to try to 
ride over him. Any boy or young man in 
a similar position would expect to be dis- 
charged at once if he hesitated to obey his 
boss, or even if he ventured to suggest 
that somebody else could do better what 
had been asked of him. A young woman, 
on the contrary, is found to be more or 
less disputatious in tendency—to argue a 
matter where every law and precedent of 
business life requires immediate submis- 
sion to the foreman’s orders. Nor is if 
easy for her, when the foreman persists in 
having his orders obeyed, to believe that 
iu doing so he is strictly impartial. ‘You 
don’t like women, Mr. Blank,” replied a 
young woman, in answer to the repetition 
of a request from the foreman to do some- 
thing distasteful. If, on the other hand, 
the foreman seems unusually benevolent, 
his demeanor is attributed to his generosi- 
ty or general good feeling, without refer- 
ence, on the recipient’s part, to business 
methods or means, to policy or tact. ‘*Mr. 
Blank,” said a young woman silver-work- 
er of her foreman the other day—*Mr. 
Blank has a noble heart.” ‘Better not 
trust him,” replied an associate of the 
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sterner sex; “he will discharge you in a 
minute if he thinks you deserve it.” The 
inability to appreciate the significance of 
such a phrase as “Business is business” 
lies at the root of these shortcomings. 

It is necessary to say in passing that in 
the establishment whose operatives are 
now spoken of there are young women of 
the keenest business sense. One of them, 
for instance, got her position by means of 
her conciseness of expression—an accom- 
plishment which so attracted her superior 
that he resolved to give her a trial, al- 
though the place for which she applied 
had already been filled. She has turned 
out to be a success. ‘You ask her,” said 
her employer, **where such a person lives, 
she will answer you in two words, ‘Reade 
Street,’ and then go on with her work.” 

But to resume. ‘The young woman who 
is learning the silversmith’s art has been 
found to lack confidence. ‘Well, if you 
think I can do it,” she is apt to reply when 
asked to do something new to her. 
‘Don’t be timid,” rejoins the cheery fore- 
man; “if you get it wrong, try again.” 
‘The prospect of learning a new branch of 
the trade usually disheartens her. She 
will go a certain distance very well, but 
she must learn the one thing extra the 
knowledge of which would give her the 
rank and the pay of a skilled workman. 
If etching on silver, which to-day is more 
fashionable than engraving on silver, were 
to become less fashionable, and engraving 
again came to the front, the foreman 
would expect the average girl to be un- 
willing to learn engraving if she had al- 
ready learned etching. ‘‘One trade is 
enough for me,’ he would expect to hear 
her say. 

Then there is the old obstacle of mar- 
riage. ‘You train a girl to be an expert 
in the business, and all your time and 
labor go for nothing the moment she gets 
married. Why, here in this factory are 
scores of boys who want to stay here for 
life, because they know that we can make 
it for their advantage to do so. Every- 
thing we teach them is a permanent help 
tous. Their services become more valua- 
ble, and are always at hand. But as soon 
as one of our girls is married, that’s the 
end of her so far as we are concerned; and 
what encouragement is there in training a 
girl, when she may leave you at any min- 
ute?” _ 

‘*Is there any reason why, if they chose 
to, they should not resume work here 
after marriage?” 

**None whatever. We should be glad 
to have them come back. But they never 
do. ‘They are too proud.” 

I once heard of a case where a husband 
asked the foreman to give him work to 
take home to his wife, who previous to her 
marriage had worked with him in the fae- 
tory. *“*We can’t do that,” replied the 
foreman, *tbut if your wife will return to 
her old place here we will find something 
for her todo.” The offer was peremptori- 
ly declined. 

Such, then, are the difficulties in the 
way of training girls to be workers in sil- 
ver. They do not apply to the case of 
every girl, but they do apply to the case of 
the average girl, so far as the results deriv- 
ed from the experience of this particular 
establishment may be regarded as typical. 
In spite of these obstacles, however, it is 
the intention of the managers to continue to 
employ young women, and to increase the 
number threefold; and this intention is the 
prompting of self-interest, of course, and 
not of charity. Girls are regularly at 
their places on Monday mornings, whereas 
men are not. ‘I'o a certain extent, there- 
fore, they are more to be depended upon 
than men. In the finest work a thinner 
skin and more delicate nerves are some- 
times said to give to girls a deftness and 
delicacy of touch that is impossible to 
men. ‘Then, too—and here is a graver 
matter—women do not combine to resist 
capital. They are not trade-unionists. 
Often they will work for less wages than 
men receive; but in this establishment no 
such distinction is recognized; good ser- 
vice is paid for according to its worth, 
whether performed by a woman or by a 
man. 

The specific departments of the silver- 
smith’s art in which it has been found that 
women work to as much advantage as 
men are (1) general finishing, including 
burnishing; (2) preparation for gilding, 
for enamelling, and for etching; (3) en- 
graving; (4) chasing or repoussé work. 
Any person who has had the opportunity 
of visiting the establishment of which I 
am speaking will, I think, be impressed 
by the fitness of these occupations for 
women who desire to earn money by be- 
coming skilled operatives. Not one of 
these employments demands excessive ex- 
ertion, or asks for the abnormal use of 
physical power. The burnisher smooths 
and brightens an article of silver-ware by 
rubbing it with a piece of steel or hard 
stone fixed in a wooden stick about the 
size of the handle of a dinner-knife. ‘The 
preparer of articles for gilding, enamel- 
ling, or etching paints with a special paint 


those parts of them which are not to be 
gilded, enamelled, or etched, and the elec- 
tric batteries or the nitric acid do the rest. 
Suppose, for instance, the case of a silver 
ash-receiver, op the margin of which is to 
appear a gilded bug. Every part of the 
surface but the bug is painted with a small 
brush, and the ash-receiver is then im 
mersed in a solution of gold under the in- 
fluence of the electric battery, the bug 
coming out gilded, and the painted part 
remaining as it was. The engraver on 
steel uses tools similar to those of the en- 
graver on wood, and in an earlier paper 
in Harper’s Bazar it has already been 
shown how apt and successful are our 
women wood-engravers. Chasing or re- 
poussé work is indenting and modelling of 
the surface, the parts of the metal being 
not cut away, as in engraving. All this 
work requires the exercise of artistic taste ; 
and if we add to it the higher business of 
designing, in which women (as has been 
shown before in this journal) have accom- 
plished excellent results, we shall obtain a 
just conception of the nature of woman's 
work asa silversmith. Any woman pos- 
sessing ability as a designer can earn from 
twenty to sixty dollars a week; and “I 
don’t know,” remarked a silversmith re- 
cently, ‘*why a woman should not fit her- 
self for that specialty rather than go 
and daub up a lot of canvas.” But to 
become a silversmith a woman must be 
willing to enter a workshop, to obey rules 
that sometimes seem hard, and to be in 
dead earnest.—Harper’s Bazar. 
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MINOR SINS. 





While much is written and preached 
about great sins, the minor sins of the 
world seem to be overlooked and ignored. 
Both the actor and victim of a great sin 
are apt to excite our indignation and arouse 
our pity. There is a dramatic element in 
murder, theft and forgery that interests 
the mind and arrests the attention. The 
criminal stands out from the level of a so- 
cial basis as a point for speculation and re- 
proof. There are natures low and ignor- 
ant enough to find a certain satisfaction in 
the temporary notoriety with which crime 
always invests its agent. While sorrow 
and wretchedness are the results of great 
sins, much misery and discomfort are 
saused by these minor vices that fill life 
with slow and ceaseless torture. There are 
two sins that only a saintly forbearance 
and unlimited charity can stand—the sin 
of being a borrower and the sin of being a 
bore. 

The first one we know and recognize at a 
glance. Socially he isa fraction, though 
he is apt to consider himself a power in 
numbers, and indeed he is regarding his 
requests. Yesterday the call was for 
money, and it may vary in sums of from 
twenty-five cents to twenty-five dollars; 
it is rarely less than the first, nor does it 
usually exceed the last. There is a dig- 
nity in the act of borrowing a hundred 
dollars that does not belong to the nature 
of this petty sinner. To-day he asks you 
to tend him a book which you have been 
unwise enough to praise; it is quite likely 
to be one of a set, often one that you are 
fond of through association. Alas for the 
lender! the place in your library knows it 
no more; and the unscrupulous borrower 
remarks in a friendly tone, if you remind 
him of his remissness, ‘‘O! yes; I forgot to 
bring it. I left it on my table,” or, “I 
lent it to Jones.” ‘This is your reward for 
a misguided courtesy. ‘To-morrow he is 
caught in the rain, and he asks you to lend 
him an umbrella. It may have been rain- 
ing for several hours, but he has caught 
you, and Christian kindness forbids you to 
refuse him this shelter. You accede to his 
request, and tell him to take one from the 
stand. He takes your best English silk one, 
and vanishes, never to return the umbrella. 
He usually loses it, and with it your friend- 
ship. Dear to the hearts of their owners 
are books, money and umbrellas. They are 
not things to be disrespectfully treated, 
and unrighteously appropriated and neg- 
lected. 

‘Twin brother to him who borrows is he 
who bores, and few are they who know 
him not; society is filled with them, and I 
may say they belong equally to both sexes. 
You plan out a busy and profitable day. 
Alas for human hopes! a card is brought 
up, you look at it and sigh; you must sac- 
rifice yourself on the altar of decency. One 
and often two hours of valuable time are 
lost never to be found. There are two 
species of bores—the active and the silent. 
The former is usually a teller of stories, 
the point of which has long been dulled by 
frequent use; he talks and tries hard to be 
funny; you smile grimly, and feel at first 
a kind of pity that any human being can 
have so little appreciation of the value of 
time; soon your pity becomes contempt, 
and as time goes on and he continues to go 
on, also, you feel a just and righteous in- 
dignation that you allow yourself to be his 
victim. Is one not justified in visiting upon 
these stealers of time and vitality the pun- 
ishment of their petty crimes? You would 
not bear from a friend the misery and dis- 





comfort that a boring acquaintance may 
see fit to inflict; can not a clause be in- 
serted in the code of courtesy favoring the 
extermination of social bores, and closing 
against them the doors of hospitality, 
teaching them that the time of busy peo- 
ple is to be valued and respected ? 

To the silent bore, who sits in a state of 
solemn expectation for one or two hours, 
and exhausts in twenty minutes our pa- 
tience and our ideas, what shall be the 
measure of his punishment? We leave it 
to the wise and charitable to name the head 
under which the perpetrator of these min- 
or sins shall be indicted. R. 
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A WILL OF HIS OWN. 


One of our best local preachers preached 
a sermon on children, and the way to 
bring them up, and speaking of the old 
idea that a stubborn child, or a child with 
a will of its own, was a nuisance, the elder 
said, **I wouldn't give a d—for a child that 
had not a will of its own,” or words to 
that effect. It is but justice to say that the 
good man used the word *‘dime” where the 
blank is in the above extract. But the re- 
mark is the key-note to the situation. The 
time has been when a child with a will of 
its own has been looked upon by the whole 
neighborhood as a terror, and mothers 
have sighed and endured sorrow when 
they have noticed the spirit shown by such 
achild. But when, in later years, they 
have looked around and seen that the most 
successful men and women of the land 
grew up from children that had wills of 
their own, the sadness and sorrow of the 
mother has given place to pride. We do 
not like to see children have wills of their 
own that are so strong that they cannot be 
controlled by parents, but few children 
who have the right kind of parents have 
such wills. Take a child with a will of its 
own, and guide that will properly, and not 
knock the backbone out of it with a barrel 
stuve, and the child will grow up to bea 
success in business. Children with wills of 
their own may turn out to be pirates or 
highway robbers, but it will be because 
parents try to break that will by severe 
punishment. ‘They may partially break it, 
but it will assert itself some time in the 
wrong way, while if it is guided properly 
the will may be a mountain of strength. 

The successful men in all branches of 
business are men who had ‘wills of their 
own” in youth. They are not pet children 
who never said their souls were their own. 
Such children become he-milliners or 
dudes. The successful men look with pride 
upon their children who have wills of their 
own, because they know by experience 
that such a will is worth millions in the 
battle of life. A man who had no mind of 
his own as a boy, may be good enough to 

carry shawls to a matinée, or baskets to a 
pienic, or he may stand on a corner and 
chew a cane, but he could not build a rail- 
road through a wilderness or across a moun- 
tain, and rather than face a panic he would 
sit down and cry. He could not invent 
anything unless it was a patent corset ora 
self-fastening hair-pin, while his brother 
who had a will of his own, would invent a 
telephone or a locomotive. 

The child with a will of his own may be 
harder to raise, and he may cause some 
heart-aches and anxiety, but when that 
will which was so hard to handle in youth 
gets hold ofa difficult problem of business 
in later years, and clinches itself around 
the problem, and begins to squeeze, it will 
never let up until success is achieved. ‘The 
stubborn ‘*Be sure you are right and then 
go ahead” boys are in demand, and are 
worth their weight in gold, while the milk- 
and-water **baby-mine”’ fellows have to be 
done up in bunches like radishes, and got 
rid of in a lump, and half of them turn out 
to be pithy and no good. If you, good 
mother, have a child with a will of its own, 
don’t worry about the child, but thank 
God and bend the will by kindness, and 
when that child grows up and succeeds 
where others fail, write us a postal card. 
All of the successful men in the country 
had wills of their own, and that was all the 
capital they had. When we see a child 
with a will of its own, we always want to 
take it one side and tell it the good news, 
that the willis more valuable than a rich 
relative.—Peck’s Sun. 

= -0-$+- 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WiInsLow’s SoorHine Syrup 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incaleu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rheea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOw’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 


States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a bottle ly-7 





WANTED! 


A teacher’s position, by a lady of succesful ex- 
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Extreme Trrep Fee.inc.—aA lady tells us 
“‘the first bottle has done my daughter a great deal 
of good, her food does not distress her now, nor 
does she suffer from that extreme tired feeling 
which she did before taking Hood's Sarsaparilla.” 
A second bottle effectea a cure. No other prep- 
aration contains such a concentration of vital- 
izing, enriching, purifying and invigorating 
properties as Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


THE NAME of gallant DeLong, Commander of 
the ill-fated Jeannette, will pass into history as 
that of a hero. The pitiless cold and perpetual 
snows of Siberia just as certainly killed him, as 
heart disease will kill its victims—unless they 
use Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator. It is the only 
known specilic for the malady. 





iJ J 

Tf it were possible 
to get the testimony of the multitude who 
have used Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA for de- 
bility, languor, lassitude, and that general 
feeling of stupidity, weariness and exhaus- 
tion which every one feels during this season, 
we should be able to present to our readers 
such an overwhelming mass of commend- 
atory messages, that the few who have not 
tried it would do so at once. Itis a positive 
fact, and has been so effectually demon 
strated that no one to-day denies it, that 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla contains more real med. 
cinal value than any article before the people- 


What DRACUT, Mass. 
Messrs. C.1. Hoop & Co., 
a Lowell, Mass.: 
Dear Sirs—I have suf- 


fered from kidney com- 
M laint and b!liousness for 
an Did Rfteen ener. i wee 
everything and never go 
with an youd.” Last haw yet 
belore I coummensee tak- 
ng Hoop’s SARSAPARIL- 
Kidney : ything oo 
ed me all up, pain in my 
Complaint chest and arms, headache 
and dizzy. I could not 
get up without feeling weary and all fagged 
out. Many mornings I was obliged to lie 
down on the lounge. Todo any work seem- 
ed almost impossible. Have taken two bot- 
tles. The backache, dizziness, pain in my 
chest and arms, and that feeling of intense 
weariness are all gone. I can eat anythin 
and it does not press me at all. Feel jus 
like work; in fact, like a new man. Can 
heartily recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA, 
and hope all who desire to know ee 
about it will come to me and ask what 
think of it. 


rely toate 
ONATHAN J. COBURN, 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Works through the blood, regulating, toning 
and invigorating all the functions of the body. 

Sold by druggists. Price $1, or six for $5. 
C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


‘KIDNEY: WORT | 
IS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the Kidneys and | 
af: Rr 


Ver 













matinee 

It has specific action on this most important 
organ, enabling it to throw off torpidity and 
inaction, stimulating the healthy secretion of 


a 


| the Bile, and by keeping the bowels in free 
| eondition, effecting its regular discharge. 

‘ If you aresuffering from 
malaria, have the chills, 








. 
Malaria. 
| are bilious, dyspeptic, or consti 
Wort will surely relieve and quickly cure. 
| In the Spring tocleanse the System, every 
one should take a thorough course of it. 
| 4l- SOLD BY DRUCCISTS. Price $1. 


:KIDNEY-WORT 
WHAT THE MEDICAL PRESS SAY 


Of the Free Hospital for Woman and Infants 
supported by the Murdock Liquid Food 
Company, Boston, 

[From the New England Medical Month/y, July 15,1883.) 


“A hospital containing over seventy beds has recently 
been started in Boston by the Murdock Liquid Food Co. 
This is a noble charity, and one that reflects great credit 
upon its projectors, If the success of this institution is 
as greatas the food they make is valuable, we predict 
for it amagnificent success. It is certainly one of the 
most valuable dietetic yee nee me in the world. We 
speak from a long and extended experience in our 
practice and in our own family. If it could only be 
made to taste a little better, it would be perfect.” 


(From the London Health, July 27, 1883.) 


HOUSEHOLD! NECESSITIES. ‘*Murdock’s Liquid 
Food’ may be specially mentioned. This extract has 
attained a high reputation in America, and from a 
knowiedge of its use in the wasting diseases, especially 
of children, we are prepared to say that it has hardly an 
equal in respect of its speedy digestion and strength. 
In general debility this food is of high value, and those 
who have cases of wasting disease under their care 
should give this food a trial.” 

[From our Hospital Reports.) 
**Miss K. has for many years been suffering badly from 
chronic loss of voice, and growing worse yearly, caused 
by scrofula sores, general debility, nervous prostration 
and severe nervous affection of the heart, and was so 
reduced last May that ber life was despaired of, and her 
physician could give no reliet, thinking she must leave 
us as her father and mother had several years ago, as 
she inherited their diseases. With six weeks’ treat- 
ment she was able to return howe feeling confident that 
she would recover her health by continuing the use of 
Liquid Food,” . 

Ladies, read the following letter from a leading physi- 
cian in Boston (to whom we can refer) in relation to his 
own wife, who has always been a great sufferer, being 
unable to retain her food or nourtsh her children: 

Boston, Aug. 12, 1882. 

Gents—I am pleated o inform you thatI found, afier 
trying all other preparations for years with no avail, 
that my wife was able to retain your Liquid Food and 
also able to partake of common food, and to enjoy her- 
self in walking, riding and visiting as often as she de- 
sired, all of which she was unable to do with our first 
eee and we were obliged to bring them up by 


y- 








nd. 

With our third child she was relieved of all these 
troubles, and has nourished it with no trouble or sick- 
ness to herself or child by taking your Liquid Food, 
a she will continue doing until the child is a year 


old, 

It is with pleasure that I advise be of what great 
benefit your Liquid Food can be to ladies that cannot 
retain their food or nourish their babes. as ihe liability 
from cholera infantum is 200 to 300 per cent. greater 
when babes are brought up by hand, 


MEASLES AND FEVERS, 


We can have no better authority for the 
cause of the great mortality from Measles 
and Fevers than Professor R. Demme, in his 
essay on the changes of the blood in the different stages 
of Measles. 

[From the Boston Medical Journal, Aug, 1.} 

“Professor R. Demme has made some observations 
on the increase and decrease of the red corpuscles of 
the blood in twenty cases of measles, and the relation 
between tne red and white corpuscles. He found that 
occasionally in the beginning of the fever stage there 
was a slight increase of the red corpuscles, while on the 
development of the eruption there was a decrease which 
lasted for twelve or forty-eight hours after the fever, 
80 that the red corpuscles sank to half the normal num- 
ber. Aftereight or ten days the number gradually in- 
creased with frequent variations. The spectroscope 
showed in the beginning an increase, and after the ap- 

arance of the eruptiona decrease of the hemoglo- 

ine. The decrease of the red blood corpuscles occur- 
red also in a case of measles where there was an intense 
efflorescence, but no fever. An absolute increase of 
the white blood corpuscles was found in the course of 
the disease during the fever stage, and usually before 
its decline.” 

Murdock’s Liquid Food will make blood faster than 
all foods or preparations known. 

Its value consists in supplying the system with red 
corpuscles, which are the life of the blood, and it is the 
only food or preparation that will do it, confirmed by 
the fact that itis the only raw food known, and when 
used in fevers prevents the patient from having a re- 








erience in all grades. Address ‘*T,” Office of THE 
OMAN’S JOURNAL. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 





DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10A.M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCE, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, ee- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgic and Kidney Troubles, and Tumors if 
not too large a growth. LADIES’ SUPPORTERS, 
ELASTIC BANDS, Richards’ HOSE and SKIRT 
SUPPORTERS, URINALS, SYRINGES, &c., can be 
obtained at her ofliry 28 usual. ‘The Dr, re-opened her 
HYGIENIC REi iktAT, June 1, for the sick and 
weary. This is located at Soura WeyYMour4, fifteen 
miles from Boston. After Fifteen years of experi- 
ence and successful practice she feels competent not 
only to BENEFIT and CURE, but to teach patients How 
TO CARE FOR THEMSELVES. The Dr. bas no ONE 
REMEDY for all, bul treats every one as in her judg- 
ment their case demuuds. For particulars call or send 
for circulars. 








OFFICE : 
48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORK 


MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 


FOR WOMEN. 
No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 


The regular Winter Sessicn (Twenty-first Year) 
will commence October 2, 1883, and continue 
twenty-four weeks. Daily clinics will be held in the 
College, and the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining 
give special advantages for practical studies upsur 
assed by any other school. In addition, the large 
daily clinics at the OPHTHAI.MIC HOSPITAL and 
the WARD’S ISLAND HOMCOPATHIC HOS- 
PITAL (weekly) are open for ail students. 

For further particulars and circular, address 


MRS. J.G. BRINKMAN, M. D., Secretary, 


219 West 23d St , New York City. 
27—6teow 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
firet in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course ia established by which the uate 
attains an additiona) degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by av act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
ow announcements or information, addrese the 

ean, 


i. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 





Boston, Mase. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. ‘This collegeis 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street. Boston, Mase, 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeke. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the ae for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

f. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
——— 2 amend oo ane of oe aor York In- 

rmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye an r Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 


Mit. Caroll (1] Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1853. 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Kasy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 














aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduatesare 
sought for the best itions. “The Oread” (8tu 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 


The 34th Winter Session will open on Thursday,Oct 
4, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inetrue- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and me to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila. 


KINGSTON 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 


Will be opened October 2d, with staff of Nine Pro- 
fessors; liated with Queen’s University; endowed 
with building and funds by citizens of Kingston as an 








initiatory movement for woman’s education. 
Sir R. J. CARTWRIGHT, Chairman of Board; 
M. LAVELL, M. D., President of Faculty; A. P. 





lapse, which many have, and in many cases the patients 
are left feeble for life, or death follows. 


KNIGHT, Registrar, KINGSTON, ONTARIO, 
Write for prospectus. 


CANADA, 
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WOMAN IN THE TELEGRAPH “STRIKE.” 


Never in the history of the world have 
the qualities more peculiar to woman, 
such as patient endurance, self-abnegation, 
and tenacious adhesion toa principle, been 
more strikingly displayed than in the agi- 
tation which culminated in the voluntary 
retirement from their vocations of a highly 
and specially educated class of men and 
women. That theircause was just and their 
course justified, the prominent thinkers of 
the country testify. The sentiment ex- 
pressed by Wendell Phillips, “Of course 
I am with you,” echoes from the heart of 
every intelligent and fair-minded man and 
woman throughout the land. 

This sentiment of justice in the great 
heart of the people, when it is fairly 
awakened to the consideration of any 
question, will prevent the final defeat of 
any movement tending to elevate the hu- 
man race. Resistance by those interested 
may for a time successfully dam the quiet, 
trickling stream of opinion until the force 
bursts the barrier and tosses its compo- 
nent parts, like the trees and rocks in a 
swollen mountain stream, headlong and 
crashing down to their disintegration. 

Whatever may have been the result of 
the movement to raise the condition of the 
American nation, [i.e., of the working 
men of to-day, who are as truly the nation 
as our working forefathers of yesterday, 
who founded and constituted the nation ] 
it can but raise the condition of women 
engaged in industrial pursuits. 

The key-note for woman's rights has 
been struck in the practical and just de- 
mand of ‘Equal pay for equal work.” 
What along and brilliant vista opens to 
woman in the future, when her equality 
with man shall be recognized in the marts 
of commerce, and admitted as a matter of 
course by the business community! ‘The 
steps will be short to the granting of the 
right to select her rulers, when she is rec- 
ognized by the lex non scripto of toil, as 
equal. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘Can 
woman do the equal work for which she 
is to receive equal pay?” and the question 
is answered by the record of the lady oper- 
ators with an unqualified “Yes.” ‘The 
average lady operator, while doing aver- 
age work with average ability, did not and 
does not receive average pay, but far be- 
low it. Interest had sought to alienate 
the sexes and introduce woman's labor as 
cheap labor in this as in other callings. 
When the woman accepted this rating, and 
did not demand the salary which the quali- 
ity of her work commanded, just so soon 
she became a retroactive planing machine, 
cutting down her own compensation every 
time she lowered the basis on which was 
computed the ratio her salary should bear 
to man’s. This was recognized by the 
lady operators as well as by the men, and 
when the latter said, ‘‘Come and join us. 
Let us be no longer antagonized and di- 

. vided by the subtle policy of our common 
oppressor, since our interests are identi- 
cal,”’ the women responded with a vigor 
and heartiness of purpose enchanting and 
surprising to the men. By their presence 
alone they awoke and maintained a sense 
of decorum and manly dignity amidst the 
ebullitions of fiery passion and the smart- 
ing sense of wrongs received. In the 
meetings of the Brotherhood of Telegraph- 
ers the women wielded an influence the 
more powerful on account of its silent 
sway. It was wonderful to notice the 
change of attitude of the men, who, when 
the ladies, as was generally the case, filed 
in three or four together, would shake off 
despondent faces and lounging positions, 
and try to encourage them and testify 
their respect. There was more than one 
instance of the women proving themselves 
to be ready debaters in a most lady-like 
and charming way, as well as efficient 
members of committees. 

There were many cases of these women 
having others dependent on them. Yet 
they accepted the alternative, and not one 
of them in Boston went back to work dis- 
honorably, as some of the mendid. Here is 
a record for women which all others may 
point to with pride. Now that the so-called 
“strike” is over, the representative of the 
Western Union Telegraph Co. in Boston 
refuses to reinstate them, thereby making 
a most unjust discrimination against wom- 
en. 

There seems to be no real ground for 
such action save the fact that they are 
women, and this, in some unaccountable 
way, militates against them. It has been 
alleged that this is done for the purpose of 
terrifying the ladies now employed from 
ever entering into any movement which 
shall improve their condition and increase 
their salary. This seems too cowardly to 
be true ; but the animus of this gigantic ser- 
vant of the people during this struggle has 
been such that it is not at all incredible. 

However, come what may, their fellow- 
operators now employed are engaged in 
measures for their relief, and they them- 
selves, with womanly independence, are 
seeking other callings. It is to be hoped 
that the women of Massachusetts who in- 





terest themselves in their fellow-women’s 
welfare will aid them. This can easily be 
done, since their names, addresses and ca- 
pabilities will be inseribed on a list to be 
kept at the office of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. ‘That they deserve such aid from 
such a quarter there can be no question, 
for from their conduct can be drawn many 
a lesson as to woman's ability to assist in 
the deliberations and actions of men with- 
out in any sense impairing their womanli- 
ness or lady-like attributes, as well as to 
the higher tone they impart to men and 


their surroundings. 
C. F. WILLARD. 


o-oo ____—_——- 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON THE STATE ELECTION. 


The following letter from Wendell Phil- 
lips appeared in the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of the 14th inst. : 


The journals say I have changed my 
views in regard to Governor Butler’s re- 
election. This statement, like more than 
half the journals say about me, is a mis- 
take. I shall hail his re-election next year 
as a vast stride toward relieving the State 
from the Republican incubus which weighs 
so heavily upon it. If I could, I would try 
to rally a temperance party. But the tem- 
perance men have always betrayed us at 
the polls; or I would try to rally a green- 
back party, since the greenbackers have 
only half done their work. ‘True, the 
greenback is now a national currency ; and, 
without making it so, specie resumption 
would have been impossible. But we 
must not rest with this victory. We must 
make it the only national currency, and re- 
mand gold and silver to the list of mer- 
chandise. But I have labored with others 
for fifteen years to gather a labor party, 
a woman's rights party. a temperance 
party, or a greenback party. We had our 
loss and labor for our pains. In my judg- 
ment the time has not come to rally : 
party on either of those lines, and the idea 
loses more than it gains by such prema- 
ture attempt. 

Outside of politics one has no reason to 
complain touching the progress of ideas. 
Those which interested me have had mar- 
vellous and most unexpected progress dur- 
ing the last twenty years. The slave is a 
voter. The public, ten years ago, was 
deaf as an adder to the claim of the Indian. 
He has fought his way toa hearing. ‘The 
woman’s-right movement touches its tri- 
umph. I do not despair of living to see 
the right to issue bills taken from the 
banks, and the nation furnishing a cur- 
rency wholly of paper. The unfledged 


politician may ignore the temperance 
movement. But all thinking men see that 


universal suffrage is a sham while rum 
rules the great cities. The labor cause, 
like the helmet in Walpole’s romance, 
almost fills the political arena, and awes 
men to listening. 

But at present there can be only two 
political parties. The Republican is one. 
I distrust and despise the Republicans as 
hypocrites and _ time-servers, as douhle- 
dealers, as soulless carrion masquerading 
in the grave-clothes of their honored pre- 
decessors. ‘They have no right to seek 
their candidate among high-minded and 
honorable men. Let them choose a fitting 
leader from among the ‘Tewksbury 
Marshes,—those peddlers of poor men’s 
bones. 

The movement which upholds Butler is 
the protest of earnest men against all this. 
Ineluding within it many very evil ele- 
ments, this movement is supported by 
some of the best and most earnest men in 
the State. Its success will grind to pow- 
der the dead weight that strangles and 
chokes us, as the anti-slavery rising buried 
the Whig relics beyond resurrection. Such 
success will give the living hearts and 
honest men of the State room and chance 
for a movement to recognize woman, pro- 
tect labor, redeem the cities from rum, 
and give us a currency that will help and 
serve business, instead of cramping and 
undermining it, as bank monopoly and 
this hybrid currency do now. Conse- 
quently I have not changed my views 
about Butler, but think he certainly ought 
to be re-elected, probably will be re-elect- 
ed, and that he may safely challenge com- 
parison as to career and conduct with any 
prominent political character in the State. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 


~~ 
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MRS. CUTLER IN VERMONT. 


CAMBRIDGE, VT., SEPT. 18, 1883. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It seems little short of magic that I have 
been spirited through the Green Mountain 
State and have seen it almost in its entire 
length and breadth, so that I seem to know 
it with its lovely valleys and wood-crown- 
ed hills, its gliding rivers, and its verdant 
mountains, almost as though I had my 
birthright here. 

Truly itis a birthright of loveliness to 
all who have opened their eyes to this life 
and beauty. From Brattleborough to Rut- 
land the way was a changing panorama 
of beauty. I found myself continually 
saying, ‘*Why is there not more ecstatic 
praise of Vermont?’ Its sons may love 
her with a fond devotion, but they do not 
chant her praises as her grandeur and beau- 
ty deserve. They are practical, and have 
large desire for success in the battle of 
life. They lift up their heads and stretch 
out their hands fora larger inheritance. 
But ever their hearts must come back in 
their hours of weariness or of repose to 
these bold hills, and babbling brooks, and 
green meadows! 

As the train neared Rutland, we passed 
into the thriving, busy city, guarded on 
each hand by high hills, while the valley 
spread out green and lovely as a poet’s 





dream. At the station, the kindly, hospit- 
able face of Newman Weeks greeted the 
tired traveller with most generous wel- 
come. The time was not propitious for 
lectures, for the County Fair was in full 
blast, and no one had eyes or ears for any- 
thing else, save the faithfulfew. ‘The lec- 
ture was attended by rather a small audi- 
ence, though its quality made amends in 
some degree for the lack of numbers. The 
papers spoke kindly of the lecture, and on 
the following morning my kind host and 
hostess took me to visit the town, and the 
extensive marble works, the largest in the 
United States, if not in the world. 

Since thirty years ago, Rutland has 
grown from a village of 800 souls to a 
town of 8,000 within corporation limits, 
and some hundreds connected with the 
works outside. The water power is fully 
utilized by the mills, that saw up the mar- 
ble with as much apparent ease as they 
would pine logs. It takes grit to cut grit, 
as well as ‘‘diamond to cut diamond.” The 
blocks of marble are cut into thin slabs by 
running the saw on sand well moistened, 
which, thus applied, cuts with fine smooth 
edge. 

Many of the buildings here are heauti- 
fully underpinned with marble, as well as 
adorned by it in the shape of finely wrought 
window openings and pillars. Howe's 
scale-works furnish another important in- 
dustry. 

The streets are beautifully shaded with 
thrifty growing maples and elms, which 
lend grave and beauty to the young city, 
over which Mt. Killington and Bird's Eye 
Point keep guard on either hand. There are 
a few earnest suffragists, but not many who 
give the subject just consideration. The 
statutes of Vermont are more nearly just 
than in many States, and only the pro- 
found thinkers, or the temperance people, 
see the need of suffrage for women. 

At St. Albans, I was kindly entertained 
at the home of Dr. Gilman, an earnest tem- 
perance man. There was no lecture, but 
on Sabbath afternoon I had an opportunity 
to speak before the Reform Club, and in 
the evening in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church to good audiences. 

On Monday I came to Cambridge, where 
I was welcomed by Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wheelock, whose earnest hearts receive 
all high truths that help humanity. The 
evening brought out a fair audience of in- 
telligent people. 

So far, I find the temperance workers the 
advance guard of progress. But most of 
them have not yet seen fully that the bal- 
lot in the hands of woman must be “‘the 
nail in a sure place.” 

H. M. Tracy CUTLER. 
—_———_0-o-o-—_ 
TO THE PROHIBITIONISTS. 


The State central committee of the pro- 
hibitory party has issued the following ad- 
dress :— 


To the student of political history and 
the Christian philanthropist this is a pe- 
riod of intense interest. The two great po- 
litical parties of the State are pitted against 
each other in a conflict animated by the 
most bitter personal animosity. The great 
questions which concern the highest wel- 
fare of humanity are utterly ignored or 
made the football of politicians. With 
such humiliating spectacles before us, is it 
not the duty of all sober, earnest and con- 
secientious voters to identify themselves 
with a party thoroughly right, and trying 
to do what can be done to protest against 
this mode of conducting public affairs? 
The people are kept divided by designing 
politicians and a corrupt press upon minor 
points, while the great issues which ought 
to go to the front are neglected, or what 
is worse, sacrificed by unprincipled legis- 
lation. To the intelligent and reasonable 
people of this Commonwealth we ask the 
question: Is this right, and, if not, what 
can be done to remedy the evil? A wise 
statesman seeks to foster and protect, first 
of all, the highest and most important in- 
terests of the people. He will demand that 
all laws be based upon the principle of jus- 
tice and a high Christian civilization. ‘The 
prohibitory party offer you a platform em- 
bracing the fundamental ideas which go to 
make a model State, and we, therefore, ask 
your co-operation with confidence and 
hope. C. B. TRAVIs, Chairman. 

8. C. Fay, Secretary. 

Boston, Sept. 13, 1883. 








A WOMAN’S GIFT DISPUTED. 


Prof. Willard Fiske, ex-librarian of Cor- 
nell University, is attempting to annul the 
will of his wife, the late Jennie McGraw 
Fiske, whereby Cornell University re- 
ceived $290,000. Lieut-Goy. Hill is his 
eounsel. The Hon. Samuel 8. D. Holli- 
day is counsel for the university, and ex- 
Judge Countryman for Judge Boardman, 
the executor of the will. The nature of 
the action is a motion to open the final ac- 
counting of the executor, by which he had 
paid $800,000 to the university, and to have 
him account for the money yet in his 
hands. The ground on which the action 
is brought is a clause in the charter for- 
bidding the university to hold property in 
excess of $3,000,000. The university au- 
thorities refuse to outline their defence. 
A decree opening the final accounting, by 
consent of Executor Boardman and the 
university authorities, was made on the 








6th inst., at the hearing in the surrogate’s 
court at Ithaca. The issue involves the 
title to the Fiske mansion on University 
Hill and other property, in addition to per- 
sonal estate. Prof. Fiske is now residing 
at Florence, Italy. Executor Boardman 
embodies the following agreement in his 
affidavit replying to the petition of Prof. 
Fiske for the re-opening: 

LEGATION OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

Berlin, July 13, 1880. 

In consideration of the agreement of Jennie 
McGraw of Ithaca, N. Y., to marry me, and oth- 
er considerations, I do contract and agree that 
she shall have, possess, control, and dispose of 
her property after our said marriage in the same 
manner and to as perfect and complete an extent 
as if she had remained single and unmarried. 

Witness my hand and seal the day and year 
aforesaid. WILLARD Fiske. [Seal.] 

In the presence of 

A. D. Wurre. 

D. BOARDMAN. 

The date is not yet agreed upon for the 
hearing on the re-opened final accounting. 
The action of Prof. Fiske is irreconcilable 
with his public address at the laying of 
the corner-stone at the last commencement. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





At Miss Stinson’s Bleachery and Millinery Rooms, 
535 Washington Street, a practical and tasteful mil- 
liner is always in attendance. A specialty made in 
bonnets for elderly ladies. 





Amn. Experienced Dressmaker would inform 
the ladies of Boston and vicinity that she would like 
a few engagements to go out by the day. Cuts and 
fits by the latest improved system, and also teaches 
this wonderful art of cutting without refitting. ‘Terms 
very reasonable. Address “KE, H.” Office Woman’s 
Journal, Boston, Mass. 





The Evening School of Elocution, 5 Park 
Street, Boston, re-opened, as usual, the first Monday 
in September, offering to persons in business all the 
advantages of the day schools in this branch of study. 
Both class and private instruction; two courses with 
diplomas for each; a specialty made of gesture; stage 
business for those who wish. Day instruction (which 
is entirely private) will not commence until October. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year begins September 
19, 1883. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


FANNY L. ROGERS, Reader. 
Address ; Care Burgess & Son, 11 Weat St., Boston. 
References ; Mra. Anna Baright Curry, School of El- 
ocution and Expression; Mrs. Julia Ward Howe; 
Hon. John W. Dickenson; 8. 8. Curry, Ph. D., Bos- 
ton University; Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Terms of Llastruction: one bour, $1; half hour, 50 
cents. 


West Newton English and Classical School 


The ninetieth term of this Family and Boarding 
School for Boys and Girls will begin Wednesday, 
Sept. 19, 1883. For information and catalogue, address 
NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

West Nev to:, Mass. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 


Will, after October 1, give private instruction during 
the day at residence of pupils if desired. Mrs. 
Warner's long public experience, in addition to cul- 
ture under the great masters, would seem to render 
her the eminently practical instructor she claims to be, 
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BOARDING AND SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women, 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Extensive courses of study. full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 

full particulars, address the principal. 
HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D., 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 


MRS. NEWHALL’S SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIES 


Will re-open Oct. 1, 1883. Besides the regular courses 
in English studies and languages, there will be some 
work, each week, in the line of the new or “creative 
method,” either with tools upon wood or in 
modelling, Another special feature will be a course 
of lectures upon the great tone-masters, i!lus- 
trated with piano and voice. As aids to the study of 
History, Geography, and Art, the use of the lan- 
tern will be continued, and the regular visits to 
the Art Museum, Fo catalogues address the Prin- 
cipal, 91 Newbury Street, Boston. 


SHORT-HAND 


—AT TIE— 


BOSTON COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 


Cor, Washington and Boylston Sts. 


A BOOK FOR 


TOKOLOGY ser Wome 


By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M. D. 

300 pages, postpaid, $150. This popular practical 
treatise upon pregnancy and childbirth, is meeting 
with arapid sale. Energetic women as agents can 
easily make $25 per week. 

“T find more needed information compressed in its 

ages than I met before in one book.”—Mary A, 

IVERMORE. Address 

SANITARY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 159 LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


INKSTAND ccspisc 
DISCARDED 


WOMAN'S PLACE TO-DAY. 


FOUR LECTURES IN REPLY TO DR. DIX. 
By Lititre DEVEREUX BLAKE. 














ocket size, Anti-Stylo 
‘ountain Pen,$1.00 each 
AR 


GAY, 
184 Devonshire Street. 





“Its witty tournament will delight every lover of 
fair play to read.”—Philadelphia Press. 

Every one in search of facts and arguments in favor 
of suffrage cannot do better than to buy and study 
this little volume—OuR HERALD. Price, 20 cts. 


JOHN W. LOVELL & CO., 
14 Vesey St., New York. 
Pocket KNIVEs, 
SCISSORS ERASERS, etc., 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut- 


lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


STAMPING 


By the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES. Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out of-town orders will receive 
rompt attention. MISS. T. A. DAY, 
Ro. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor). 











Music Teachers, Choir Leaders 
School Teachers. 


SONG BELLS, 
For Common Schools) 50r9 i's: 
emerson. GULDEN ROBIN (50 cts.) W, O. Per. 
kine. WHIPPOORWILL (50 cts.) c 
CHIMES (50 cts.) BONG ECHO (75 ects.) All are 
good, cheerful, genial collections of school music, 
For Hizh Schools | ,,\\¥4CoME Chorus 
A. — | (31). By Tilden. LAU. 
tL, P\Tit ($1). By Perkins. VOCAL 
ECHOES ($1). Female Voices. WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE COLLECTION ($1). HIGH SCHOOL 
CHOIR ($1). HOUR OF SINGING ($1). All are 
excellent books by the best compilers. 


) THE SINGERS 
For Singing Classes | WELCOME (75 cts.) 
$y Emerson. PEERLESS, (75 cts.) By W. O. Per. 


kins. THE IDEAL (75 ects.) Classes with cither 
of these books are sure to be successes. 


For Musical Societies | .,°?PM0!10N 


Novello 
edition. This new and remarkable work is well worth 
practising. Also, the easy RUTH and BOAZ (65 ets.) 
and the fine scenic Cantata, JOSEPII’S BONDAGE 
($1). Also all the Oratorios, Masses, and a large 
number of Sacred and Secular Cantatas. Send for 
lists! 


SHEPHERD CHURCH COL. 
For Choirs |. ECrioN ($125). TEMPLE 
@. InIcALD OF PRAISE (#1). ANTHEM 
HARP (1 25). 





CHURCH OFFERING ($1 25), 
EMERSON'S BOOK OF ANTILEMS ($1 28), 
GEM GLEANER ($1), and many others. Send for 


descriptive lists. 
Any book mailed for the retail price. 
Lists free. Inquiries cheerfully answered. 


OLIVER DITSON & CU., Boston, 


INING SCHOOL 


FOR 


KINDERGARTNERS, 


LAPORTE, IND. 








‘Mr. and Mrs. Hailmann’s Training School for Kin. 
dergartners,” formerly at Detroit, Mich., has been 
transferred to LaPorte, Ind. 


The Class for 1883-1884 will be organized on Monday 
October 8, 1883, aud instruction will be continued un 
til May 16, 1884. 

‘There will be courses of lectures and lessons on 
Physiology, Psychology, Pedagogics, Kindergarten 
Principles and Practice, and Geometry; daily drill in 
the preparation of “Schools of Work:” and ample 
opportunity for observation in a model Kindergarten, 
and in the city primary schools, which will be con. 
ducted on Frocbel’s principles. 

Applicants will please address 

(Mrs.) EUDORA HAILMANN, 
sAPoRTE, IND. 


Chair. 





Reclining Cat 





Adjustable ! Comfortable ! 


Just the thing for the Lawn and Seaside. 
PRICE $2.00. 


ECONOMY FOLDING TABLE, 





Light and Convenient. 
PRICE $3.00. 


CARROLL W. CLARK, 


27 Franklin Street, Boston. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN, Also 
use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and Retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, op- 
posite Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES, T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


WRITING 
PAPER 
BY THE 








Are you out? If so, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward PREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreignand American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while 4 

ackage weighing ten pounds could 


POUND, | e sent anywhere in N. E. probably 


or 25 to 50 cents. Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 


REFORM ets 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the seasop, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 





Boston, Mass. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CC., PRINTERS. 50 BROMFIELD ST. 
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